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By JOHN BROWN, B.A., 
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been written, .... Mr. Brown is as good a writer as an investigator, and his work is not 
less readable than authoritative.’— Contemporary Review. 

“ Altogether this is one of the books ot the season; with many it will be the book—a 


‘ book no church reading society is likely to overlook, and no well-furnished Christian 


library can be w ithout.”—Freeman. 

“A graphic picture of the period when Bunyan lived, and a valuable bit of history as 
we)l as an able biography.”’—Nonconformist. 
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Brown for it, as heartily as we have done.” —Sunday School Chronicle. 
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ENERAL ELECTION, 1885. 
MENTAL AND MORAL CONDITION. 


PREDISPOSING & EXCITING CAUSES. 
THE GAME OF POLITICS. 


A HIDDEN DANGER. 


“é Eero FEVER. ”—This suggested addition to the nosological table may seem fanciful, but it is the simple expression. of a fact. 

he brain is not merely the organ of mind, but the centre and focus of the nervous sy-tem. When the mind—that is, the brain— 
is * tra excited, the nervous centres generally are thrown into a state of super-excitution, and the whole organism is in disorder, 
A General Election, like other popular turmoils, leaves its wrecks to drift to asylums. Besides these distinctly mind cases, however, there 
are body wrecks, and it is neither far-fetched nor a chimerical idea that there may be such a malady as ‘election.’ It would be well for 
those who are just now suffering from disturbances caused by the excitement of ‘the General E ection of 1885 to bear this in mind, and 
to take measures with a view to covling down as rapidly as possible. The game of politics, as played by professional or quasi-prefessional 
partisans, is exciting, but there is not probably any very great danger of the professional politic ian becoming distraught or falling into a 
State of fever; with all his apparent engrossment and energy, he is at heart vool and safe, It is the gambling adventurer in politics or the 
local Party zealot who is most likely to suffer. To such we say, look to the health of mind and body, and take prompt and effectual 
measures to secure relief from strain, worry, and distress, ur exhaustion offany kind.””— Lancet. 


EXCITEMENT, SUDDEN EMERGENCY, FEVERISH COLD, with high temperature and quick pulse, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, an 

imperative hygienic need, It keeps the blood pure, and prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects 
of stimulants, excitement, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by natural means ; thus restores the’ nervous system to its normal 
condition, by preventing'*the great danger of poisoned blood and over-cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 


The Best Antidote for Excitement, Want of Sleep, &c., 
Half-a-dozen Oysters (well chewed) two or three times a day, and 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT every few hours. 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 

stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend 

to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my 

usual health ; 4nd others 4 know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, 
Post Office, Barrasford."’ 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used your 
FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, [Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly 
derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that périod, and that happened 
atter our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out, When making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through 
swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT acts asa gentle aperient, keeps the 
blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm 
belief in its efficacy, We never go into the jungle without it, and have also récommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A, J. 
Lortvs, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C, DAvipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, 
May, 1883.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London.” 
E SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success, A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, ren in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.”—ADAMs. 





























CAUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised Country. Examine each bottle and see the 
Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless 
imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to prevent Disease. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C. ENO’S Patent. 
SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING DIRECT. 
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** What dreadful thing has happened ?” 


Page 10, 














THE GEMS 
By L. T. MEADE, Avtuor or “A Banp oF 


PROLOGUE. 


* But if all loved, as the few can love, 
This world would seldom be well ; 
And who need wish, if he dwells above, 
For a deep, a long death-knell. 


“There are four or five, who passing this place, 
While they live will name me yet; 
And when I am gone will think on my face, 
And feel a kind of regret.” 
JEAN INGELOW. 


HERE was once a gardener who dis- 
covered, in a remote and apparently 
neglected part of his garden, some wild | 
flowers. 

It matters little how they came there, or 
what special names they bore, suffice it to 
say that they were white and starry and 
capable of cultivation. 

One flower in particular attracted the 
gardener’s attention, he bent over the plant | 
which bore it with interest, he marked | 
its characteristics and resolved to train it 
into greater loveliness. 

Already it was beautiful—its blossoms 
were pure white and wore a golden crown in 
their midst. 

“This flower shall be my own!” he 
exclaimed, “I will cherish it and bring forth 
its hidden strength and add grace to its rare 
sweetness. It shall reign over its fellow- 
flowers by reason of its beauty, and they 
shall love it, because it is so worthy of their | 
love.” 

xV—1 


SHE WORE. 


Tureeg,”’ “ MorHer Herrine’s CHICKEN,” ETC. 

The gardener kept his word, he dug about 
the roots of the little plant, he supplied it 
with the necessary soil, he clipped away its 
useless tendrils, and the result was all that 
uis fordest..a1eams anticipated. The white 
| blossoms grew larger aad their starry crowns 
| were like.gerns., 

The wjld ‘flowers around looked up in 
wonder at their beautiful sister-flower, they 
lovéd it, they bowed to it as their queen, 
anda 4s summer after summer its richer and 
finer growth increased, they themselves grew 
better and stronger under its influence. 

The gardener had not laboured in vain— 
the white flower was a queen amongst her 
kind. 

This little parable, for its meaning is 
obvious enough, forms a fitting prelude to 
the story of a girl’s life in Ireland. 

There came a day in the history of Ellen 
O'Donnell when, like the white flower, she 
also was a queen. Little by little, through 
sorrow and trial — perhaps also through 
the discipline which some joy brings—there 
had been woven round her brow a crown 
set with jewels. Love and Mercy and 
Patience were the names of those rare and 
precious gems. In God’s treasury they shine 
brighter than any of the rubies and diamonds 
of earth. The men and women who wear 
them are always God’s kings and queens. 
To such as they the lonely and the sad 





| turn for refuge, the weak long to clasp their 
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strong hands, the sorrowful try to read the 
sympathy in ‘their kind eyes. Just as the 
fabled wild flowers turned to their sister- 
flower and acknowledged her as their queen, 
so the hearts of men, women, and children 
turned to Ellen O'Donnell and felt them- 
selves better for the life she lived. 


CHAPTER I.—THE IRISH SALLY-TREE. 


ON a certain foggy evening in the month 
of November, 1877, a good-humoured and 
jolly-looking Irishman might have been seen 
driving a jaunting-car along a winding road. 

The night was dark, and only an occasional 
glimpse of moonlight came through the sea- 
fog, which lay soft and cold on everything. 
The silence of the fog, too, was around, 
and even the waves of the Atlantic seemed 
to break on the shore close by in a mufiled 
and subdued manner. 

The man, however, and his horse, were 
no way affected by the cold, the darkness, 
and the silence—the horse stepped along 
briskly, quite sure of his footing and his 
ground ; the man chirruped and sang, spoke 
cheerily to his beast to help him along, and | 
clapped his own arms together many times 
to aid circulation. 

At a gate which showed white through the 
mist he stopped short, jumped off the.eat, 
and fastening his horse to-op¢ of the pillars, |. 
as indifferently as if he Had’ left him in a. 
warm stable, opened a sufgli postern floor, 
and went inside the white Yatp:.. 

There was an avenue, well- gravelled.s and 
comparatively dry, even on this ‘vet “night, 
but the man avoided the gravel path, and 
walked quickly, with lengthy strides, on 
some grass which grew at the edge of the 
pathway. He had now ceased whistling, and 
as he went along very rapidly, his footfall 
did not make the : slightest sound. 

After walking for about seven minutes, 
during which time he skirted a pond, and 
passed under a second avenue of fine old trees, 
he came in view of a long, low house, in which 
many lights were burning cheerily, and the 
wide hall door standing open revealed a great 
turf fire on a low hearth. 

The man came up to the door, and was 
just about to raise his hand to give one single 
ponderous knock with the large iron knocker, 
when a door leading out of a sitting-room 
was thrown suddenly open, and a girl in a 
white dress came into the turf-lit hall. 

She had one of those faces peculiar to 
her country women—radiant one moment, 
grave, anxious, and even troubled the next. 
Her complexion was fair, the colour on her 








cheeks and lips brilliant, and her thick soft 
black hair was coiled tightly round her head. 

She was about to run up the shallow stairs 
which led to another part of the house, 
when she caught sight of the figure in the 


open doorway. Instantly. she uttered an 
exclamation of delight, and running forward, 
drew the man in out of the mist and cold 
to the light of the fire. 

“Oh, Tom! I am glad to see you. Iam 
all alone to-night, for Aunt Bridget is still 
away ; and isn’t it cold? and wouldn’t you 
like something hot to drink ?” 

“Oh, whist! Miss Ellen. Don’t spake of 
it, or maybe you'll get the boys into trouble. 
And you know I never touches a drop of the 
crathur. Tell me, miss, is the masther likely 
to be in soon ?” 

“Not at all to-night ; he has gone to Derry, 
Tom. And when he’s at home now he 
always seems so troubled and worried. I 
thought I could make things up to him, but 
since mother died he is never merry and jolly 
like he used to be. ~ Geoffrey says home is 
very dull, and sometimes he says he won't 
stand it. He says he will run away ; but he 
won't, will he, Tom ?” 

“No, no, miss, darlin’. Don’t you take 
for to fret, and spoil your purty blue eyes. 
Master Geoffr ey's a young man, and he may 
hye his worries; and I don’t deny as the 
“times is dark and anxious ; but ’tisn’t about 
“him Yd fret if I was you, Miss Ellen, honey.” 

-*QOh, then you are troubled about my 
father ly ou know why he sighs so heavily ; 
and why he’s quite different “from what he 
was when mamma was alive. Do tell me, 
Tom—do, dear, dear Tom! I’ve known 
you all my life long, and you might trust 
me, and not treat me as if I was a baby !” 

Tom Doherty was blessed with as round 
and rubicund and smiling a face as ever an 
Irishman could boast of. He now looked 
straight into Ellen O’Donnell’s eyes and told 
her a deliberate lie with a perfect appear- 
ance of candour and sincerity. 

“ As sure as I’m alive this blessed minute, 
Miss Ellen, there’s no more ails the masther 
than may be a trifle of low spirits. You 
don’t notice it, miss, and *twill pass away all 
in good time, mark my words for it. If you 
go worrying and fretting, miss, you'll get into 
a decline, just like your mamma did, and 
then what'll the poor masther do without 
you, as is 
‘ The cream of the crock 
And the flower of the flock’ 

"Tis no lie, but gospel truth I’m 
and if I was to make my 


to him ? 
telling you, miss ; 


? 
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sowl by it I could tell you nothing better. | when she had not been desired to count up 
There’s nothing wrong with either the mas-|to ten as fast as possible, and say softly, 
ther or Mister Geoffrey.” under her breath, “Good morning, Mrs. 

Ellen knew perfectly that she was being | Mag,” at sight of one magpie, and to be told 
deceived. She stood silent for a moment, | to rejoice and to expect something lucky te 
then stooping down, began to feed the turf | happen when éwo crossed her vision. 


fire from a'roughly made basket that stood | ‘We have a banshee of our own,” she 
by the hearth. After she had supplied | would say in an awestruck voice, “I have 
the large grate with sufficient fuel to send | heard her myself, and she cried more sadly 
sparks flying gaily up the chimney she | than any lonely child,” and Ellen would look 
turned her young, grave face full upon the | at you with such a world of belief in her 
man who stood by her side, and spoke in a | sweet eyes that you could not but feel that 
slow and pained voice. | for her the unlucky Fridays, and the offend- 

“A person came up here to-day and asked | ing magpies, and the despairing banshees 
for papa, and when papa was out he asked | were true and real enough ; but you would 
for Aunt Bridget, and when he heard Aunt | also feel something else when you looked 
Bridget was away he inquired for me. He | into Ellen O’Donnell’s dark-blue eyes, namely, 
gave me a piece of paper, and he called it a| that love and sisterly kindness and earnest 
writ. I don’t exactly know what a writ | sympathy for all human hearts grew side by 
means, but he said some very ugly words | side with her superstition, and you would 
about the rent being due for two years/| know then that link by link Ellen would 
now, and then he went away. What did | drop these fetters (which indeed belonged 
he mean by rent being due? We pay | but to her birth and birthplace) as surely as 
none. Tom, you are telling me a lie, and | light must swallow up darkness. 
my father has a great trouble on him. Iam} Now, however, she gazed with unfeigned 
seventeen now, and it is very silly of people | alarm at Doherty. 
to go on treating me as if I were a, baby.” “Oh, Tom, you don’t really mean it! All 

“T am sorry to my heart about the writ,” | the people say it brings misfortune. When 
said Doherty, his good-humoured face cloud- | last it fell I was too young to notice much 
ing over. “Tell me, Miss Ellen, did you | about it, only Aunt Bridget never likes to 
show it to the masther yet, miss; did you | pass the tree even in the daytime. She says 
make bould to give him the bit of blue paper, | it is an evil tree, and bodes bad tidings. And 
avick ?” does it really fall every seven years, Tom-?” 

“Of course I did, Tom. He thrust it into “ As sure as I’m here, Miss Ellen. It’s 
his pocket, and did not say a word, but he | called the Waterloo Priest’s Tree, for it grew 
scarcely ate any dinner, only afterwards he | on a strip of his land, and on the night he 
ordered Mike to put Timber-topper to the | died it fell down. Nobody seen it fall, and 
car, and he said he was going to drive over | it lay on its side two days, and then it riz up 
to Derry, and he would sleep at Judson’s | again, and nobody seen it rise, though scores 
Hotel and not be back to-night. I wish I} and scores seen it on its side, with a lot of 
knew what it all meant ; and I wish Geoffrey | earth riz up at its roots. Every seventh 
would come in. He is not half the boy he! year, at the date of the priest’s death, the 
was since he went to that horrid English | tree falls, Miss Ellen, and it’s on its side now; 
school.” I seen it as I come along.* They certain do 

“The mistress was partly English,” said | say as it bodes misfortune, and I, for one, 
Doherty, “and it stands to rason, that she | never took it kindly, the masther tacking on 
liked their foreign ways. J don’t hould by | that bit of land to Inchfawn.” 
them. Look here, Miss Ellen, did I tell you 
as the Sally-tree is down again ?” CHAPTER II.—THE 0ODONNELLS AND 

Ellen clasped her hands, and a look of THEIR WAYS. 
consternation came over her face. 

I hope my readers won’t blame her for 
being superstitious and for believing in 
omens and warnings. She was an Irish girl, 
and superstition mingled with the air she 
breathed, and was mixed up with her 
religion, even with her life. Ellen could 
never remember a time when she had not] * Thislegend of the Irish Sally-tree was told to the author 


. by tive of Inishowen, who pointed out the tree and fully 
been told that Friday was an unlucky day— | phieved thestory, 














SoME years ago, Fergus O'Donnell had 
made a grand mistake in the opinion of his 
neighbours and friends. 

He had brought into the wild highlands 
of Donegal a foreign bride. The Dohertys 
and the Macnaughtens of his native place 
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surrounded him, and many fair daughters of 
these ancient houses smiled upon the hand- 
some young master of Inchfawn, but he had 
been proof against their bright Irish eyes 
and rich western brogue, and had brought to 
reign over his old home a very fair young 
, lady whom the people gave no welcome to, 
because she was, as they expressed it, a 
foreigner. In no other place would Ellen 
Grey have been called by this appellation, 
she came from no farther off than the brave 
old town of Derry, and although of un- 
doubted English extraction, her people had 
lived on Irish soil since before the days of 
the famous siege. But between the wild 
people of the mountainous country of Donegal 
and the civilised inhabitants of the Protestant 
town of Derry there was a great gulf fixed, 
though perhaps no wider nor more difficult 
to pass over than the gulf which separates 
you, my reader, from your neighbour in the 
next street. 

Ellen Grey was a Protestant, and she 
came of a Protestant race, and the proud 
Macnaughtens said she would bring no good 
to Inchfawn. She was a very gentle girl, 
and whether she discovered that her hus- 
band’s people did not care for her, or whether 
she found the extreme wildness and loneli- 
ness of this western point of the peninsula 
of Inishowen too depressing, it is certain that 
from the date of her marriage she drooped 
and faded. 

It never occurred to the husband, who 
loved her very footsteps, to try to discover 
what really ailed her. When she asked him 
to let her spend the winter in Derry, when 
she shuddered as she watched the great 
waves of the Atlantic breaking on the wild 
headlands, he only patted her faded cheeks, 
and told her to go out more, and get up her 
nerve, and he suggested that she should ride 
with Kate Macnaughten, a daring Donegal 
lass, who feared neither man nor beast. 

Mrs. O’Donnell had never sufficient courage 
to ride well, and the people were right, 
when in many ways they called her “a poor 
thing.” After the birth of her son Geoffrey, 
she ceased to go out in the winter, and when 
little Ellen was three years old, that slight 
cough commenced which was by-and-by to 
lay her in an early grave. When the master 
of Inchfawn discovered that his wife was in 
truth so great an invalid, that she could 
neither go out nor receive his friends, he 
made the second mistake of his life, he sent 
for his elder sister Bridget to live with them. 

Bridget O’Donnell was a typical Irish- 





woman, large-hearted, generous, careless, and ! 





wasteful. Mrs. O’Donnell had kept the 
household expenses within a certain margin. 
She was a firm little woman in her own 
quiet way, and the people who thronged into 
the Inchfawn kitchen had to keep their ex- 
travagance within a certain limit. They 
could not boldly walk off with all the butter, 
nor hide every new-laid egg within the re- 
cesses of basket or cloak. The flitches of 
bacon were not too closely watched, but they 
had to last a certain time, and the great 
stacks of turf were required to perform a 
moderate share of duty. But with the 
reign of Bridget, the little barriers which 
Mrs. O’Donnell had put up between her 
husband and absolute ruin were ruthlessly 
pulled down. Bridget was immensely popu- 
lar, she was flattered up to the top of her 
bent by every retainer, and the retainers at 
Inchfawn numbered many score, consequently 
the pigs had to be killed without number, 
the fowls either laid no eggs, or they were 
stolen away. Feasting and high living went 
on from morning to night in the roomy old 
kitchen, and after a few years of this kind 
of thing Squire O’Donnell, without in the 
least troubling himself to ascertain why, 
became grievously short of money. 

Mrs. O’Donnell, a confirmed invalid now, 
spent all her time in her own bedroom, 
which faced south, or in her children’s nur- 
series which lay just beyond her.room. 

Neither Geoffrey nor Ellen in the least 
resembled their mother. They were both 
Irish to the backbone, and they both pos- 
sessed the kindly, brilliant, evanescent natures 
of their western home. Geoffrey was a very 
handsome lad, tall, upright and manly ; his 
blue eyes were dark, as the darkest blue of 
the broad Atlantic, on which they so often 
loved to gaze, his hair was also dark and 
curly, he had the fresh and brilliant com- 
plexion of his countrymen, and but for a 
slight weakness about the sweet lines of his 
mouth, his face would have been almost per- 
fect. He was a lad without a scrap of fear, 
the most daring rider, the most intrepid 
sailor, and from the time he was twelve years 
old he could handle a gun with any gentle- 
man around. 

Ellen was her brother’s counterpart, with 
a few subtle differences. Her blue eyes 
were a trifle more deeply set in her head ; 
her raven black hair was straight, whereas 
his was crisp and curly ; and around the beau- 
tiful curves of her dimpled mouth might 
have been discerned latent firmness and 
strength, where, alas! Geoffrey only showed 
weakness. 
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This young pair grew up as best they 
could in a world full of medley. Mingled 
lessons came to them from all sides. From 
the mountains and the sea, from the exquisite 
feathering slopes which came down to the 


edge of Lough Swilly, they drank in beauty | 


with every breath. 

Ellen and Geoffrey, riding side by side on 
the wild mountain paths of Inishowen, felt 
themselves as free as the birds overhead, and 
were certainly as happy. These were nature’s 
lessons, but other influences were brought 
strongly to bear on them. 

By the people all around Inchfawn, the 
brother and sister were treated as a little 


king and queen; their slightest word was | 


law ; no one passed them without invoking 
the blessing of the Virgin and all the saints 
on their young heads. 

Aunt Bridget spoiled the boy and girl ; 


told them by every word, and look, and | 


action, there was no sin at all equal to the 
sin of thrift ; that the Englishman was the 
Irishman’s sworn enemy and oppressor ; and 
then she steeped them up to their lips in old 
folk lore and superstitions. 

By their kindly, generous-hearted father, 
they were taught to be brave, to consider 
hunting a most desirable thing, to protect 
against the excise officers those of their 
poorer brethren who possessed sfil/s for the 
making of that illicit but most potent bever- 
age known as potheen. The revenue officers 
were, in Squire O’Donnell’s opinion, and in 
the opinion of every retainer at Inchfawn, 


the curse of the country; and this idea | 


Geoffrey and Ellen shared at an early age. 
Brought up in this wild, free fashion, they 
would have learnt little of real good but for 
their mother. Mrs. O’Donnell had very weak 
health ; she was a martyr to neuralgia, and 
the soft damp western air soon produced 
the seeds of consumption, but in that frail 
little body reigned a spirit quiet and firm. 
Where her children were concerned Mrs. 
O'Donnell was very firm indeed. No weak- 


ness, no amount of suffering prevented her | 


having Geoffrey and Ellen for many hours of 
every day in her room. She herself taught 
them to read and write, and when Geoffrey 
was twelve years old, she boldly told her 
husband that she wished the boy to go to an 
English school. “ Rugby or Harrow I should 
wish him to go to, Fergus,” she said, in her 
low-pitched and quiet voice. 

The Squire stood perfectly still in astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Well, I’m blessed!” he exclaimed ; 
“isn’t what’s good enough for me good 


enough for him? J never went to an English | 





| school. I had a tutor for a year or two, and 
| afterwards I took a turn at old Trinity. I 
| don’t see, my dear Ellen, but that I turned 
| out very well, and why should not the boy 
do likewise ?” 

“The times are different, Fergus, and 
what did for your generation won't do for 
Geoffrey’s. I wish him to be put on the 
books for Rugby directly, and to go to a 
| preparatory school at Christmas.” 

Then, as was the Squire’s way when op- 
posed, he stormed and raved, and asked 
where the money was to come from. Mrs. 
| O'Donnell assured him that in her mar- 
riage settlements there was a clause which 
allowed her to use a certain portion for her 
children’s education. This money she now 
wished to devote to Geoffrey. She carried 
out her determination, although every mem- 
| ber of the household, including Geoffrey him- 
self, tried to oppose her. 

She wrote that very afternoon to inquire 
about a preparatory school ; and after Christ- 
mas Geoffrey went away, vowing with bitter, 
proud tears that he would never love any 
place but Inishowen, and that he would hate 
the English and their stuck-up ways. 

His mother, however, on the eve of their 
first parting, said one thing to him which stuck 
in his memory through all his after days. 
She said it with her arms round his neck, 
when he came to say good-bye. 

“My boy must remember that he is not 
all Irish, From your mother’s side you can 
claim English descent, Geoffrey. And, 
Geoffrey,” she added, flashing up her bright 
blue eyes at her tall lad, with a gesture of 
almost defiance, “‘ you may be proud of that 
descent, which allies you to a race of Heroes, 
|for your great-great-grandfather, my boy, 
‘was one of those brave ’prentice lads who 
first shut the gates of Derry on the oppres- 
sor. 

Geoffrey went away, and for a week Ellen’s 
eyes were dim, and she refused to go out 
with her dogs, and would not even look at 
her pony. The Squire, too, felt very sulky; 
and Aunt Bridget revenged herself by an 
extra dose of extravagance, and by supply- 
ing an unlimited quantity of food to every 
individual who set foot in the Inchfawn 
kitchen. She gave it, she said, to secure 
universal good-will for her boy, for goodness 
only knew to what trials and dangers he 
might be exposed in that land of foreigners, 
to which his mother had banished him. 

The poor Squire would have been bewil- 
dered by the exposition of a theory of the 
way in which little troubles are overcome by 
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others not quite so little, and great ones are 
made to seem small and nothing by the side 
of. greater, yet just now he was bitterly ex- 
periencing its truth; for he had troubles which 
drove the grievances of Geoffrey’s school-life 
altogether out of his head. The old estate 
of Inchfawn had belonged to his family for 
many generations. It was a wild place, not 
very far from Dunree Head, an extreme 
western promontory of the small peninsula 


of Inishowen. The land was poor, and | 
never, even with the most skilful manage- | 


ment, could have been very productive. 
The rent-roll it brought in was anything 
but considerable, for the Squire let it out in 


small holdings, and was never known to be | 


particular in the matter of rent. He was an 
easy-going man, and as long as the old place 
held together somehow, he would never press 
a poor person. He would let the rents run 
on from year to year, or take in lieu of 
money, bags of potatoes or stacks of turt. 
This state of things could not go on for ever. 
There came a succession of bad harvests, 
and what with Aunt Bridget’s extravagance, 
and the nonpayment of rent, there also 
came a day when the Squire had no balance 
at his bankers. Then he was in a state of 
despair, for how were the horses to be kept 
up? how were the grooms and many re- 
tainers to be paid ? how was the food to be 
secured ? 

At this juncture there came to the Squire 
a most unexpected and unlooked-for relief. 
One day, his wife’s brother, a well-to-do 
solicitor in Derry, came to see him, and told 
him that an Englishman, of the name of 
Brownlow, who had lately settled in Derry, 
and who had heaps of money, had set covet- 
ous eyes on the old picturesque estate of 
Inchfawn. 

“There is no entail,” said Mr. Grey, the 

attorney, “and you can sell the place if you 
will.” 
The Squire roared with a cry which re- 
sembled that of a wounded animal. “Bless 
my heart, sir, if you were not related to my 
wife I could fell you to the ground this 
minute for even suggesting the thing.” 

“Softly, my good friend,” replied the bland 
lawyer; and then he made a proposal, 
plain enough in its meaning to any one else, 
but which fairly took in the poor Squire. 
Mr. Brownlow would pay into the Squire’s 
bank the sum of fifteen thousand pounds ; 
the Squire would live on just the same at 
Inchfawn, paying Mr. Brownlow a yearly 
rent, which would represent a fair and mode- 


rate interest on the money. At the end of , 





eight years the Squire might pay back the 
fifteen thousand pounds in full to Mr. Brown- 
low, or retain the old place under a consider- 
ably increased rent. At the end of eight 
years, if he could neither pay the increased 
rent nor restore the money, he must give up 
the old place to the Englishman ! 

“ Bless my heart, sir,” said the Squire, “it’s 
not such a bad idea, and, though I know 
you're all rogues and mean to cheat me, I 
believe I can be even with you yet. Fifteen 
thousand pounds will set me on my feet fine, 
and eight years is a good long time to run. 
Long before then old Shemus O’Donnell, my 
father’s brother, who lives in Dublin, and is 
as great an old screw as walks the earth, is 
safe to drop off. He’s good for a tidy bit 
of money, Grey, and I’m the only heir he 
has.” 

The Squire grew positively cheerful, when 
he remembered old Shemus O’Donnell. He 
even became facetious, and ordered in refresh- 
ments for the lawyer, and pressed him to 
partake of the good cheer of the Inchfawn 
kitchen. 

‘“‘Shemus is the boy,” he said, as he mixed 
himself a steaming tumbler and patted Ellen’s 
dark head, while she knelt in her favourite 
attitude, by his side. 

“‘Shemus would beat even you, Lawyer 
Grey, in making one penny do the work of 
two. Did I ever tell you that story about old 
Shemus and his maid Sally.” 

‘Oh! don’t, father,” here interrupted Ellen, 
“T think it’s such a horrid, cruel tale.” 

“Never mind, my pretty one, the lawyer 
will appreciate it, if we don’t. Here it is, 
Grey. One morning about Christmas time 
Shemus sent his household drudge out to buy 
him a hap’orth of milk. His tea was cooling 
on the table, and Sally never came back. 
After a time he grew impatient and ran down 
stairs and opened his hall door. He was met 
by a crowd of folks all rushing up the street 
to meet him, with their mouths open and 
their eyes staring. 

“¢Oh! Mr. O'Donnell, sir,’ said they one 
and all, ‘you'll be mortal grieved to hear as 
poor Sally fell down in the snow and she’s 
broke her leg,’ said they, ‘and she’s took to 
the hospital,’ said they. 

“¢Then for goodness’ sake,’ said old 
Shemus, his face quite purple with rage and 
fright, and clutching the nearest of them 
by the shoulder, ‘Tell me, has she lost my half- 
penny?” 

Here the Squire laughed loud and long. 
“That’s a man after your sort, eh, Lawyer 
Grey ?” 
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CHAPTER III.—THE O’DONNELLS AND THEIR 
WAYS—(continued). 

THE Englishman who had settled in Derry 
bought the old estate of Inchfawn for fifteen 
thousand pounds. That sum was paid into 
the Squire’s bank, and the Squire went his 
way cheerily, relieved from all present 
anxieties, and quite easy in his mind with 
regard to the future. 

Long before.the eight years had expired 
old Shemus O’Donnell would drop off, old 
Shemus who was worth fifty—sixty thou- 
sand, if he was worth a penny. 

One stipulation, however, the master of 
Inchfawn made, the thing must be kept a 
secret. About most matters O’Donnell was 
the most confiding man in the world. He 
was often heard to say—“ For the life of you 
don’t tell me a secret, for I simply can’t 
keep it,” but in this matter he was close, as 
the closest-natured person could desire. He 
did not know exactly what he had done, 


| midst of an altogether Roman Catholic popu- 


lation. And yet Mrs. O’Donnell might well 
have been bigoted, for she came of a race 
who fought for their religion with tears and 
blood. She was sprung from those brave 
people who thought liberty worth starvation 
and whose heroism is world-famed. Nothing 
did Ellen like better than to sit by her 
mother’s knee and listen to the traditions 
orally handed down of the great siege. 

“T could have acted like that, mother,” 
she would exclaim, with her blue eyes shining 
brightly, when Mrs. O'Donnell related how 
the starving and dying women knelt behind 
their lords and masters on the wall and loaded 
their guns for them, rather than allow them 
to cry surrender. “I would have gone into 
the cathedral and listened to Parson 
Walker,” exclaimed Ellen O'Donnell, “ and 
oh, I think I could have shot that wretch, 


| that traitor Lundy through the heart.” 


he only knew that in some way or other he | 


had got money out of old Inchfawn—he was 
rather ashamed of the whole transaction, and 


he bound over Mr. Grey and Mr. Brownlow | 


to secresy in the matter. 

Not for worlds would he breathe a word 
of what he had done to his wife, or to his 
children, or to his sister Bridget. He argued 
that it was more than unnecessary to trouble 
them in the matter, for long before the eight 
years had expired he would have paid back 
the loan. 
enough. Geoffrey came home at Midsummer 
and at Christmas, a tall boy who no longer 


Ellen adored her father, perhaps she cared 
for him rather more than she did for her 
mother, but her mother’s lessons dwelt with 
her, and stood her in good stead in the 
hours of trial which were to come. 

Mrs. O'Donnell living year after year in 


| her bedroom and sitting-room which ad- 


Year after year went by quickly | 


spoke against England. He brought a breath | 


of the outer world with him into the old 
place, and when he talked so big and vaunted 


Ellen looked at him with a certain fearful 


joined it, saw plainly enough the dark days 
which were coming, and in a certain degree 
she prepared Ellen for them. Not for worlds 
would she breathe a word against her im- 
pulsive and warm-hearted husband—not for 
worlds would she find fault with poor reck- 
less Aunt Bridget, but there were things she 
did not approve of, and these things she 
spoke about very plainly to her daughter. 
“Believe me, Ellen child, the Protestant 
Government of England is wise and right 


|on the whole; there is no use in encou- 
about all he could do and all he had seen, | 


admiration; the Squire, too, took a vast | 
pride in the lad, although he pretended | 


to pooh-pooh his tales and to laugh at the 
fine gentleman airs he put on. Ellen’s educa- 
tion was left more absolutely to nature, her 
father forbade school for her, nor would he 
hear of an English governess coming to Inch- 
fawn. 
from the mountains and the lake, but a good 
deal also from her mother. That gentle 
little woman, fading every year, was per- 
mitted to teach her young daughter some 
lessons not only by her words but also by 
her example. 


Ellen got her education principally | 


| they are quiet and steady-going. 


Ellen learned tolerance from her mother, | 


who coming from the extremely Protestant 
town of Derry, found herself planted in the 


raging our poor people to oppose its just 
restraints,” 

During the last year of her life she said 
more than this. 

“There are dark days ahead, my darling 
—yes, I know it, I feel it, there are very dark 
days ahead. Ellen, promise me one thing.” 

“Anything, mother dear.” 

“When Geoffrey comes home, he will soon 
come home for good now, you will be 
with him a great deal. You will ride with 
him and walk with him, and try and per- 
suade your father to allow nice girls to come 
and stay here ; and gointo Derry as often as 
you can, Ellen, and get to know my people, 
They have 
sterling stuff in them, although they are not 
such an old race. Somehow, Ellen, the people 
about here frighten me, they are so, so—” 
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“ What, mother ?” 

“ Lawless, darling.” 

“Oh, mammy dear, I love them so, they 
have such warm hearts.” 

“Ellen, there are two sides to this Irish 
character which you so admire. There is the 
side of revenge. Ellen, come here, kneel 
down, let me whisperto you. As you value 
your life and happiness, as you love me, 


Ellen, promise never to join any of their secret | 


societies, and keep Geoffrey from doing so if 
you can.” 

Ellen promised, promised tearfully, with 
passionate, impulsive words, for her mother, 
usually so quiet, became quite broken-down 
and agitated. 

Not long after this, to the consternation 
of the whole household, and to the agony of 
her affectionate husband and children, Mrs. 
O'Donnell died. She passed away peacefully 
and with smiles, saying much about the 
power of faith, and about meeting her dar- 
lings again. The poor Squire’s grief was tem- 
pestuous and terrible to witness, neither 
child nor sister could comfort him, and finally 
after the funeral, he packed a few clothes 
into a portmanteau, and went away for a 
week without allowing a soul to know where 
he had hidden himself. He came back at 
the end of that time, very red in the face 
and irritable in manner. When Ellen spoke 
of her mother, he checked her with almost 
abuse, then he caught her in his arms, pressed 
her to his breast, shed tears over her, and 
called her his only jewel, and his mavourneen. 
The poor Squire had a double cause for 
grief and anxiety just then, for the eight 
years of the supposed loan had nearly passed 
away. They had nearly gone into the aunals 
of the past, and Shemus O’Donnell had also 
said good-bye to his wretched home and his 
miserly surroundings. The old miser had 
made a will, leaving every penny of the 
savings of his worthless lifetime to the 
hospital which had taken in Sally when she 
broke her leg. 


CHAPTER IV.—AT THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
GAP OF MAMORE. 


“GEOFFREY,” said Ellen, “can you tell 
me what a writ is?” 

The brother and sister were breakfasting 
together, in a long, low, oak wainscoted room, 
which went by the name of the parlour. It 
was an untidy enough room, with a thread- 
bare carpet, and with sofa and chairs covered 
with much worn horse-hair, but from the 
three large French windows might have been 
seen a glorious view, which showed the pic- 





turesque promontory of Dunree, with its 
famous fort, built on the solid rock. Be- 
yond the fort lay the bold Atlantic, as 
it narrowed into the entrance of Lough 
Swilly, and in the background, at the other 
side of the lake, were the soft, changeful 
tints of the mountains. It was a November 
day, but the sun was shining fitfully, and 
some of its gleams had struggled into the old 
room, and were touching Ellen’s dark hair 
with a shade of bronze. An Inish stag- 
hound lay at her feet, and two small smooth 
English terriers were yelping and barking 
in an excited manner round Geoffrey, as he 
helped himself to some ham. 

“Be quiet, Yap and Dandy. I beg your 
pardon, Ellen, what did you say ?” 

“T asked you, Geoffrey, what a writ was.” 

“ A writ—oh ! it sounds like a law term. 
Yes, I believe I remember. Doherty told 
me something about a writ the other day. 
Some poor people on the other side of the 
gap of Mamore have just been served with 
one. They could not pay their rent, and 
the sheriff's officers are coming in a day or 
two to turn them out. Perhaps they have 
done so.” 

“To turn them out of their home, Geof- 
frey ?” 

“Yes; how wide you open your eyes! 
you look positively frightened, A writ is 
some unpleasant machination of the lawyers; 
it’s a disagreeable subject, don’t let’s talk 
about it, Ellen.” 

“But the poor people at the other side 
of the Gap, are they on my father’s land, 
Geoffrey ?” 

“T don’t know. I believe not.” 

* And what will they do, with the winter 
coming on ?” 

“T can’t say ; come here, I suppose. Most 
beggars find their way to Inchfawn.” Geof- 
frey began whistling carelessly to his dogs, 
and tried to entice the staghound Oscar from 
Ellen’s side. The great dog, however, laid 
his head in her lap, licked her hand, and 
looked up with his pathetic eyes at her face. 
He read a story in the blanched young face, 
and he knew that the small hand was tremb- 
ling. “I can’t make out why my father 
has gone to Derry,” said Geoffrey, rising and 
standing by the hearth. Geoffrey had always 
promised to be very tall, he was also grace- 
ful, and his still smooth and boyish face 
looked as if no cloud had ever yet visited it. 

“Geoffrey dear, you love Inchfawn,” said 
Ellen, not answering his last question. 

“Love Inchfawn!” echoed Geoffrey, his 
blue eyes sparkling with a sudden enthn- 
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siasm. “I suppose most fellows love the 
place where they were born, and where their 
people have been before them for untold 
generations. But I tell you what, Ellen, I’d 
like to do a good bit to the old place, it has 
run awfully to seed. You see | have been | 
in England.” (Ellen always felt very submis- 
sive, when Geoffrey spoke of England.) 
“People in England wouldn’t keep an old 
tumble-down place like this. But talk about | 
loving it, I love every stone of the house, 

and every blade of grass that grows on the | 
estate. If an Englishman had it, well, he 
would make it perfect.” 

“He would ruin it,” said Ellen, walking 
suddenly to the window, a rich colour in her 
face. “ He would make it artificial, and neat, 
and prim. Who can improve on our moun- | 
tains and our Lough Swilly ? God made them. 
I don’t see what the English have to say to | 
Inchfawn ; they will never have it.” 

“ My dear little sister, what a termagant | 
you gan be when you please! but you can’t | 
be expected to understand—I used to think | 
just lke you before I went to Rugby. By | 
the way, Ellen, I do wish Aunt Bridget | 
would tidy up the place a bit before Arun- | 
del comes. He’s not particular, and he | 
knows what we Irish are, but still———” 

“Geoffrey, when you talk like that, I 
almost hate you. Mr. Arundel must find | 
us as we are. If we are savages he won't 
stay long, that’s all.” 

“T had a letter from him this morning, 
and he is coming next week,” answered 
Geoffrey in his coolest tones. “ You’ve a hot 
little tongue in your head, but you'll do what | 
you can yourself, Eileen. Now good-bye; 
I’m going to hunt with Macnaughten this 
morning—you would not care to come, would 
you, Ellen?” 

“ Not to-day, thanks,” said Ellen; her back 
was still to her brother, and her eyes were 
fixed on the blue mountains opposite. 

Geoffrey, calling Yap and Dandy, left the 
room in his noisy young fashion. Ellen 
waited until the rickety door slammed be- 
hind him, then she drew the bolts of the 
French window at which she had been 
standing, opened it, and went out. There 
was a stone balcony running round this part | 
of the house. She stepped on to it, and, 
leaning her arms on the rail which pro- 
tected it, some tears which had been gather- | 
ing in her eyes splashed down heavily on 
her hands. 

What a fearful meaning Geoffrey had 
given to those little words—a writ! The | 
man who had called at Inchfawn yesterday 


| did it all mean? 


had looked stern, grave, and dignified. He 
was not the least like the Inishowen peasant 
who would have poured out a torrent of 


| words, and blessed her, or cursed her, as the 


case might be. 

This man used no unnecessary words ; he 
simply said that the rent was a long time 
overdue, and that he was obliged to serve 
the master with a writ. Zhe master! the 
great man of all the country round. What 
What rent was overdue? 
They paid no rent for Inchfawn ; it was their 
own. Oh! surely it was a grand mistake. 

Still Ellen could not feel comfortable. 
Her father’s face had worn a very strange 
expression when she had given him that 
piece of paper, and he had said nothing 
at all about its being a mistake. Did a man 


| similarly grave, similarly dignified and un- 


natural, come to those poor people Geoffrey 
had spoken about at Mamore, and serve them 
with a writ, and were they obliged to leave 
the little home that had sheltered them all 
their lives, just as the O’Donnells would 
have to go? Oh no! It was impossible 
that the O’Donnells would ever leave Inch- 
fawn. It was their own place, and no one 


|in the whole country-side would dare to 


turn them away. 

Ellen began to laugh at her fears. She 
wiped her eyes, and, whistling to her dog, 
went round to the kitchen premises. In the 


| large yard which ran at the back of the old 


house at Inchfawn she was beset by a perfect 
bevy of followers. 

“ Miss Ellen asthore, me mother sent me 
up for a little bit of jam,”—here an urchin 


|of ten held up a cracked cup without a 
| handle ; 


“she’s mortal bad with a sore 
throat, Miss Ellen.” 

“Run round to the kitchen, and ask old 
Mary for something then, Dan. Well, Pat, 
and what do you want?” 

Pat had small twinkling grey eyes and a 
freckled face; he raised the said eyes now 
roguishly. 

“T thought maybe ye’d have some lavings 
of pratie-skins as ‘ud help to feed tke little 
pigeen, poor crathur.” 

“Oh, Pat! and what are you hiding away 
in that bag? You know Mary has given 


| you a great deal more than potato-skins. 


There, run home, you bad boy !” 

Ellen entered the kitchen, where old Mary, 
a typical good-humoured-looking Irishwoman, 
was pottering about, assisted by two uncouth- 


looking satellites. 


“What have you got cold in the house, 
Mary ?” asked Ellen. 
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“Oh, glory be to heaven ! Miss Ellen, there’s | 


never a bit, at all, at all, unless maybe the 


cold pie, and the bit o’ roast beef as the master | 
took scarcely a bite out of last night, and a | 


new bakin’ of bread, and the ham as I sent 
up fresh and juicy for breakfast.” 

* Allright, Mary,” interrupted Ellen, “ you 
put some ham, and some beef, and a loaf of | 
bread, and a small bottle of w vhiskey into a 
basket for me. I’m going out.’ 

“ And what'll the master say when he finds 
you gone, acushla ?” 

«Tell him I’ve gone for a ride, Mary, and | 
I will be with him about dinner-time.” 

* But, oh, glory ! you won't go by your- 
self, alanna ?” 

“Yes, it is all right; you get the basket 
ready,” 
impatiently. She ran up to her room and 
hastily changed her morning dress for a dark- 
blue riding-habit ; and a few moments later | 
she was cantering ‘gaily away in the direction | 
of Mamore, accompanied by no other com- | 
panion than the staghound, Oscar. 


visit the poor people, who were, she felt, her 
companions in misfortune. It was quite im- 
possible that their cases could be really simi- 
lar, but yet they had both been undoubtedly 
served with that same terrible instrument 
of the law which is called a writ. 

The gap of Mamore lies in the wildest 
and most uncultivated part of the peninsula; 
it is simply a depression between the moun- 
tains, and is entered by a very sharp 
ascent. 

Ellen’s surefooted and spirited little mare, 
Shela, did her work well, however, and 
Ellen herself knew every step of the road, 
having often come to the gap to visit the 
famous St. Agnes Well, supposed to cure all 
diseases. 

She rode along now, the day growing 
brighter as it advanced, and the fresh breezes 
from the Atlantic sending a rich glow of 
health into her face. 

At the other side of the gap was the worst 
ground possible, being simply rock, covered 
with the scantiest and most unproductive 
soil. Here, however, were several hovels, and 
ragged and half-clothed children peeped up 
from the ground in all directions, as Ellen 
galloped past on her pony. 

These hovels were of the most typical Irish 
description, mud floors, mud-built walls, 
broken windows, without even a pretence of 
glass in them, bits of canvas nailed on, or 
wisps of straw thrust in, to keep out the 
cold and damp. Each of these wretched 





replied the young mistress a little | 


hovels contained but one room, where the 
family, be it large or small, herded together. 
The pig, the supposed lord and master of 
such abodes, was painfully conspicuous by its 
absence, the people being far too poor to 
| afford such a luxury. Ellen drew up her 
pony short, and addressed a bright -eyed 
| girl— 
| “Can you show me the cottage, Mary, 
| where the poor people have just been served 
| 


| 


with a writ?” 

Mary’s eyes danced when her name was 
spoken, showing that Ellen had guessed it 
| right, but the rest of the sentence was dark- 
| ness to her. Ellen repeated her words in 
Trish. 

Instantly the little face broke into smiles, 
| and like an arrow from a bow, the child 
| darted on in front of the young lady. She 
| led her for about a quarter of a mile, then 
pointing with her finger, disappeared with- 
out even waiting for the customary half- 
penny. Just in “front of Ellen, directly in 


| her path, lay what yesterday had been’ the 
An unconquerable desire had seized her to | 


| semblance of a home. Now it was roofless, 
windowless, doorless. Nothing remained 
but the four walls of the wretched habita- 
tion. A little smoke, however, was strug- 
gling into the air, and Ellen rode up to this 
wreck of a human dwelling. Seated by a 
few pieces of peat, which were damp and 
could scarcely burn, was a woman holding a 
starved-looking baby to her breast. Two 
other children crouched up to her side, and 
aman lay fast asleep on the wet mud floor 
of the hovel. 

Ellen dismounted from her pony and went 
into the skeleton house ; she laid her hands 
softly on the woman’s shoulder. 

“ What dreadful thing has happened to 
you? why are you like this?” she asked. 

Two lack-lustre and dim eyes were raised 
to the young girl’s sweet face. The woman 
spoke in English and expressed herself not 
badly. 

“We couldn’t pay the bit o’ rint, lady 
dear, we couldn’t live off the ground, far less 
pay the ten shilling, and we were served 
with a writ, and yesterday the sheriff's 
officers come, and they took off the roof and 
broke in the windys, as Dan had set up with 
a bit o’ glass, and they took the door away 
in a cart, they couldn’t do nothing more, 
may the Vargin forgive them.” 

“May they burn in the fires o’ purgatory 
for ever and ever,” said the man, suddenly 
raising his head with a bitter scowl. 

“Oh! whisht, Dan, whisht. He’s quite 





distraught like in his mind, miss, and you 
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must forgive him, for we had made the place 
so snug for the winter, and not a drop o’ 
rain come through the roof, and Dan had 
taken a sight o’ pains, fitting the windys up 
with broken glass. We thought may be, 
miss, as they’d lave us in the place, seeing 


as it was so poor, and the harvest that bad | 


entoirely, and Dan had hopes as he could 
make up the rint come spring. But there, 
there ; there’s no use spakin’ agin ’em, their 
hearts is made of iron; but Dan, poor boy, 
he’s that distraught in his mind ’cause of little 
Mary.” 

“‘ Which is little Mary ?” asked Ellen. 

The woman drew forward a golden-haired, 
bright-eyed child, who was only half-clothed, 
and who was clinging close to her skirts. 


“This one, miss ; she was the jewel of his | 


eyes, and she was took with a bit of a cough, 
and she began to waste like. It was mostly 
for little Mary that father made the place 
so snug and dry, and now the rain has 
been beating on her the whole night 
through.” 

Ellen stooped down and laid her hand on 
the child’s bright head, the hair was damp ; 
she touchea the little ragged skirt which 
covered her, the skirt was soaking. 

“Let her be,” said the man again, more 
hoarsely and less savagely, “she’s done for 
now, little Mary is, let her be.” 

Ellen ran quickly out of the cottage, to 
where she had fastened her pony, Shela ; 
she took from the saddle a small woollen 
shawl, which she sometimes used in return- 


ing from long rides, she seized the basket of | 
provisions which she had slung in front of | 


her as she rode. In an instant she was 
kneeling by the child. 


“ Take off that wet skirt and wrap her in | 


this,” she said to the woman; ‘and now, 
whether little Mary is to live or die, you are 
all starving and you must eat.” 

She burst open the basket with energetic 
and trembling hands, and pulled out the 
ham, the beef, the bread. 


“Have you a cup anywhere here?” she | 
“Oh! yes, I see one, and this | 


asked. 
broken pitcher is full of rain water.” 

Ellen took the cork out of the small bottle, 
and pouring some of its contents into the 
cup, and adding water, she gave some of the 


necessary cordial to the poor perishing crea- | 


tures. 

“This will do you good,” she said. 
have brought it from Inchfawn.” 

When Ellen said the word Inchfawn, the 
man ceased to scowl. He looked at her with 
a kind of broken-hearted smile, and said— 


“The Lord in heaven be praised, lady! 
You come from the old place ?” 

“Yes, I come from Inchfawn,” answered 
Ellen. ‘ Now eat, do; eat all of you.” 

The poor creatures did not require any 
pressing : they tore the bread in fragments, 
and devoured the ham and beef as though 
they had not tasted food for days. 

“Now,” said Ellen, when they were 


” 





“Ty | 


strengthened and refreshed, and the man no 
longer lay prone upon the ground, “ you 
have all of you got to listen tome. I rode 
over here to-day on purpose to see you. I 
heard that a writ had been served on you— 
I do not know whether it was right or wrong 
to serve it, but I do know that you are in 
dreadful, dreadful want, and that you must 
be helped. Now, Dan —is your name 
Dan?” 

| The man nodded. 

“Dan, it is a good step from here to 
Inchfawn—the nearest way it is quite ten 
miles. Can you possibly walk ten miles ? 
Can you, Mary? and can you carry the chil- 
dren ?” 

“Oh, yes, miss,” answered the mother in 
quite a new and cheerful tone. “ We feels 
nicely now, miss, thank you kindly.” 

“And do you know your way?” asked 
Ellen. 

“Do I know my way ?” echoed the man 
with a laugh. “Hasn't my father served 
there? and wasn’t it a bitter day for me 
when I worked under any other master ? The 
like of the O’Donnells ain’t to be found in 
the country round ; and be you related to 
Inchfawn, miss, if I may make bould to 
ask ?” 

“T am Inchfawn’s daughter,” said Ellen. 
“You are right when you speak of my 
father; his heart is too true and too warm 
to allow any tenants to suffer as you are 
suffering now. You must come to my 
home. Start off at once, and take the 
remainder of the food with you, and 
whenever you arrive there shall be a good 
meal and a warm fire ready. And you 
shall sleep in one of my father’s barns to- 
night, on good dry straw, where not a 
‘drop of rain can touch you. Now good- 
bye; don’t lose a moment in coming, and 
'you will get to Inchfawn to-night. What 
are your names—oh, Dan and Mary Dono- 
}van. Well, I shall look out for you 
myself to-night.” 

She stooped down and kissed the sick 
child, and left the wretched cabin, followed 
by the poor people’s broken prayers, and 
| tears, and blessings. 


| 
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CHAPTER V.—NOT OLD INCHFAWN. 


THE Squire of Inchfawn, the master of all 
that wild and picturesque and rather worth- 
less estate, which comprised bad ground, 
lovely scenery, and a vast retinue of warm- 
hearted retainers, was as puzzled and as 
utterly perplexed at this moment how to get 
himself out of an appalling dilemma as was 
poor Donovan when the sheriff's officers 
raised the roof from his head. 

It had seemed so easy ten years ago to 
listen to lawyer Grey’s suggestion, to listen 
to and to act upon it. It had seemed nothing 
to the Squire to sell the land of his fore- 
fathers for fifteen thousand pounds. That 
money set him right for the time being, and 
of course long before the eight years were 
out Shemus O’Donnell would die, and he 
would be able to pay back the money, and 
Inchfawn would be his own again. The 
eight years passed away, and Shemus was 
gathered to his fathers, but his money had 
not come to Fergus O'Donnell; the eight 
years had passed, and, according to the 
terms of the agreement made between him- 
self and the Englishman, Brownlow, he 
must either give up Inchfawn or remain in 
the place as a tenant under what was to him 
a very heavy rent. A thousand a year was 
the sum he was required to pay, and it was 
as impossible for poor Fergus O’Donnell to 
raise this sum out of his wretched land and 
out of his struggling tenants as it would have 
been to find ten times the amount. For 
two years he had gone on dreaming of the 
hated Englishman by night, and thinking of 
him all day long, afraid to confide his great 
trouble to mortal, and taking no comfort out 
of anything, not even out of the old place, 
and now—now at last the blow had fallen. 

Brownlow had been very patient, even 
the Squire had to admit that, but at last he 
had resorted to decisive measures, and these 
measures would assuredly take Inchfawn 
from the O’Donnells. 

“But it shall not go,” said the old man 
savagely. “Lawyer Grey must find a way 
to get me out of this hole. What on the 
face of the earth are lawyers for except to 
get people out of holes? Yes; lawyer Grey’s 
the man. I hate him, but he’s the man for 
all that.” 

So the Squire had the best horse in his 
stables put to the rickety tumble-down out- 
side car. He bade Ellen good-bye with 
outward cheerfulness, and left a joking mes- 
sage for that young rascal Geoffrey, and then 
set off to drive the seventeen or eighteen 











miles, Irish miles, too, which lay between 
him and the good and loyal and comfortable 
town of Derry. During all the long drive 
he sat silent, deigning no reply to his affec- 
tionate and loquacious driver, Pat. All the 
time he kept repeating to himself in a dreary 
and monotonous aside— 

“ Lawyer Grey’s the man—he’s bound to 
see me out of this scrape. It’s perfectly mon- 
strous, perfectly, horribly monstrous, Inch- 
fawn being served with a writ. Bless me if 
it doesn’t seem to me to bea kind of practical 
joke—and Ellen to give me the bit of paper. 
Ellen, bless her, why she'd die anywhere 
except at Inchfawn. Geofirey’s different, but 
Ellen, my sweet colleen, she’d die anywhere, 
away from the blue mountains and the lake. 
Lawyer Grey’s bound to get me out of this, 
and if the worst comes to the worst, there 
are the wife’s marriage settlements. Bless 
my soul, I never thought of the settle- 
ments.” 

The Squire ordered a bed for himself at 
Judson’s well-known hotel, and the next 
morning, at a comparatively early hour, was 
sounding a loud and imperative rat-tat on 
Lawyer Grey’s modest green-painted door. 
It was a small house, exquisitely neat, with 
green venetian blinds to every window, with 
snug carpets fitting tight, and with the clean- 
est and brightest chintz covering sofas and 
chairs. There were window boxes with late 
autumn flowers in them in the windows, the 
polished glass of which shone again. It was 
just the sort of place to exasperate the poor 
Squire in his present mood. 

While he waited for the lawyer, he paced 
up and down the small room into which he 
had been shown, and felt something like a 
eaged lion. To live long in such intense 
primness and neatness, would, he felt sure, 
suffocate him. 

Presently the lawyer, a bland, smooth- 
faced man, came in. 

“Ah! Grey, how do, how do? Close 
morning, horribly close. Don’t know how 
you folks contrive to live in town, no air 
about the place. Well, yes, I want to see 
you on urgent business. ‘Pon my word, 
Grey, you got me into this—you must get 
me out,” and the Squire threw the writ 
across the table at the lawyer. 

Mr. Grey opened the blue paper, then he 
fumbled in his pocket for his glasses, which 
he wiped carefully and placed deliberately 
on his nose. One glance he gave at the writ, 
the meaning and significance of which he 
knew but too well. Then he looked up over 
the top of his glasses at the Squire, who 
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was impatiently pacing up and down on the 
hearth-rug. 


“Well, you see, Inchfawn, I don’t know | 


what else you're to expect. Brownlow has 
been very patient.” 

“T don’t care if he has been twenty times 
as patient,” answered the irate old man. “ He 
is not going to have my property.” 

“ Well, well, sit down, Squire ; do sit down. | 
Let us talk the matter over quietly. As good | 
fortune would have it, I have quite half an 
hour to devote to your service this morn- | 
ing.” 


“ Look you here, Grey,” said old O’Donnell, 


pushing the proffered chair away with an | 


angry gesture and towering up to his full 


height on the hearth-rug, “there’s no sitting | 


down and taking things quietly with me in 
this matter ; and as to your half-hours, you've 
got to give hours to the thing if necessary. 
You don’t suppose, man, that I came in all 
the way to Derry just to put up with one of 
your stray half-hours! Things have come to 
a pretty pass when O’Donnell of Inchfawn 
has got to cringe to a lawyer's time—so you 


had better drop that tone, Grey, and the | 


sooner the better, for out of this parlour— 
or what do you call it, room /—we two don’t 
stir until that writ is made so much waste 
paper—so there.” 

The Squire was working himself into a pas- 
sion, and Mr, Grey was provokingly cool. 

“You are my sister’s husband,” he said in 
a low, quiet voice, “and of course for her 
sake I put up with a great deal, and, besides, | 
I pity you, from my heart I do.” 

“Qh! you pity me! Then get me out of 
this abominable mess, prove your lawyer-like 
acuteness—lawyers are made for nothing 
under the sun but to get men out of holes. 
Come, now, Gray, prove the stuff you’re made 
of.” 


Mr. Grey had been standing hitherto, now | 


he seated himself. ‘You know, O’Donnell, 
the nature of the transaction which took 
place between you and John Brownlow, of 
this town, ten years ago, or are you quite | 
aware of its nature ?” 

“Thank you, Grey, for the compliment. 
I believe I am possessed of the ordinary 
amount of brains ; it was never hinted to me 
before that I was deficient. Brownlow lent 
me fifteen thousand pounds, for which I 
paid him good interest. At the end of eight 
years I was to return the loan, or to stay on 
at Inchfawn under a heavy rent. I could 
not return the loan, worse luck, because 
Shemus O’Donnell—but we won't go into 
that. Well, well, I own being remiss with 


| the rent—the fact is, I could not press the 
poor folks round me.” 


* You must admit, O’Donnell, that Brown- 
| low has been very patient. You owe him 
| two years’ rent besides the interest on his 
money, and, as Inchfawn is his own property, 
he ni iturally wishes to take possession of it ; 
| in other words, he serves you with a writ or 
| notice to leave. Ido not see how you can 
blame him, and, I grieve to tell you, I see 

| no other course whatever open to you, but 
to submit. You sold Inchfawn ten years ago, 
and, as you cannot pay the rent, you must 
go.” 

“Sold Inchfawn,” echoed the poor Squire 
in a sadly different tone from his former 
bluster, while he began to tremble and to hold 
the back of the chair which he had despised. 
“Sold Inchfawn, Grey!” he repeated; “I 
took that money as a loan.” 

“So it would have been had you paid it 
back at the end of the time specified. You 
did not do so, and the property is now 
Brownlow’s.” 

The Squire pulled a chair towards him, 
and slowly dropped into it. “’Pon my word, 
| Grey, this is awful. You must get me out 
|of it; you really must somehow. Leave 

Inchfawn! give up Inchfawn to an English- 
| man ; to an upstart; to a new-made fellow! 
Why the very dead in the graveyard would 
rise up if any one but an O'Donnell lived at 
old Inchfawn. And I tell you what it is, Grey, 
twill kill Ellen, and she’s your sister’s child 
—and Geoffrey too, poor lad! poor lad ! 
| Look you here, lawyer Grey, weve got to 
circumvent that rascally Englishman—we’ve 
got to do it, you and me. D’ye hear me ?” 

“T hear you, Squire. I am willing to help 
you all I can; but itis my duty to inform 
you that your case is a bad one. I should 
| never for an instant have advised what hap- 

| pened ten years ago but for your expecta- 

tions from your uncle in Dublin. You can, 

| of course, stay at Inchfawn as a tenant—as 
you have in fact done for the last ten years 
|—if you can pay up the two thousand now 
| owing and can pay one thousand a year in 
the future.” 

“Oh, the future! the future! Tl manage 
the future. I'll put down the horses, all ex- 
cept Ellen’s mare, Shela—she shan’t go; and 
I'll grind it out of my poor people. “Till be- 
come a hard landlord, heaven help them! 
heaven help them ! ! rll manage the future, 
lawyer Grey.” 

‘‘But what about the present, Squire ?” 

“We must borrow the money—we must 
borrow the two thousand.” 
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“ Borrow it on what ?” 

* Why, on Inchfawn, of course.” 

“You forget, Fergus, my poor fellow— 
Inchfawn is not yours.” 

“Yes, I keep forgetting,” answered the 
Squire, ina dreary tone. “The old place ; 
and that row of fine trees in the sheltered 
bit of the avenue ; and the old house, where 
Ellen and Geoffrey were born, and where 
their mother died ; and the fishing on the 
Lake of Shadows; and that bit of hunting- 
ground, which Macnaughten always grudged 
to me—not mine! I forgot—I feel a bit 
stoopid over it. Well, Grey, we must borrow 
the money elsewhere.” 

“On what, Squire ?” 

“ There’s the wife’s marriage settlements ; 
we could borrow something on them, come 
now.” 

“T fear you cannot; I greatly fear you 
eannot. I will look through the deed of 
settlement. I am, as perhaps you are aware, 
the only living trustee. 
is tied up, so that no one can touch the 
capital. My sister’s fortune was ten thousand 
pounds, and that money is strictly settled on 
her daughter.” 

“On Ellen!” said the Squire; “why 
bless her! she'd give it to me, every bit. 
If the money is Ellen’s we're right enough. 
We'll take two thousand pounds, and settle 
that Englishman.” 

“T fear it is impossible. Ellen has only a 
life interest. She cannot touch the capital.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“Tt descends to her children.” 

“ Why, bless my life, she mayn’t have any.” 


“Then it reverts to Geoffrey and his chil- 


dren.” 


I think the money | 


*‘ And he mayn’t have any.” 

“In that case, Squire, the money goes 
| back to my family.” 
| | The Squire was silent, staring helplessly at 
| the lawyer. 

“Look here, O'Donnell, I will see Brown- 
low, and get him to hold the matter over, 
for the space of a month, say; and in the 
| meantime I will look through my sister's 
| marriage settlement, and see if there is any 
| loophole by which it can assist you. I frankly 
| tell you, I fear there is not any, and I can- 
not stir in the matter without counsel’s 
opinion. The case is a bad one; but 
your want is extreme; I will do my best 
Will you give me a call, say this day 
week ?” 

The Squire promised in a meek voice, and 
went out of the house with his shoulders 
a good deal bent and his head bowed. 
| Gone! no, no, impossible! not old Inch- 
| fawn !” 
| The Squire knew little of schools and 
schoolmasters, and had not the most remote 
lidea that at this terrible moment he was 
being raised into a higher form in the great 
Master’s school. This, however, was the 
;ease. <A difficult task was set for him to 
/accomplish, and he neither recognised the 

Schoolmaster nor the meaning of the lesson. 

Squire O’Donnell thought at this moment 
| that all was lost in his life; he did not know 

that the life itself was to be ennobled; and 
| when he spoke of Ellen and thought of the 
| blow which must crush her, he little guessed 
| that for her, too— 


| “. , . these severe afflictions, 

| Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 











es NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


at HIS solemn hour, when twelve is near, 
Whilst bells are welcoming another year, 


“4 Dear Christ, on memory’s leaves I see 

1€ The first-born love I had for Thee. 

“d A post in that which slowly dies 

“4 Brought me these lines—-‘ She passed away.” 
’s (’Twas she who oft with me had watched 
: The birth-hour of a New Year’s Day.) 
'Y “She passed away.” Then came a blot. 
a (Tear on fresh ink had made to swell 

rs Word written next.) And, at the last, 

4 Whilst slowly whispering—“ Farewell !” 
d Slid from her wasted finger nigh 

te Him—next to Thee, loved most of all— 
= The wedding-ring, first circling it 

“a Twenty years back come next leaf-fall. 
to 

1e Of her was born my love to Thee. 

n. Up but two steps its feet had moved 

e That youth-tide now which seems so near - 
¥ She loved Thee, so I Thee loved. 

1€ 

id Trust was the parent of my love; 


Trust argued, “ All she loved was good ;” 
Trust said, “Her beauty mirrored Thine ;” 
Trust’s verdict since hath always stood. 
E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 





BURIED SUMMERS. 
A Winter Jieverie. 


Taow beneath this crystal pavement 
Laie the sunny days of yore; 
oneinmemory aretheirvoices, 


“ehere are tootherobes they wore. 
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One shall, quicken into beaudy 
Memories,treasuresfrom th eirgrawve; 
Me Us COM swho-like sunshine, 


Shall all buried summers save. 


B. W. 











“EVEN AS I HAD 


A scw 


By tue Ricut Rev. W 


VHERE is a sentence in “John Inglesant” | 

- which must cleave to the memory of all 
who read it. “Nothing but the infinite pity | 
is sufficient for the infinite pathos of human | 
life.” It is true that the pathos of life does | 
seem to demand pity. All who have thought, | 
or better, all who have felt, have admitted 
this. The infinite pathos crics to us from | 
the ancient sage, who thought over the little- | 
ness and passingness of life and wrote as | 
its motto—“ Vanity of vanities: all is vanity!” 
—down to the modern Italian who sings, 


“ Pero che eterna é la natura e nebbia 
Vanitosa l’umane ire e gli amori,”’ 


which we may venture to render, 


*“ For nature holds eternal state, 
But empty clouds are love and hate.” 





And the same feeling of the pathos breaks out 
everywhere along the line of human history— 
how sadly, as when the bard sings of the one 
night which waits for all and the way of for- | 
getfulness once for all to be trodden by all ; 
and how grimly, when the satirist delights 
to point out how the brightest prospects are | 
dashed by some paltry and contemptible in- 
convenience which robs life, even while it 
lasts, of its dignity :— 

“*So, to sum up, the sage is half divine, 

Rich, free, great, handsome, king of kings in fine, 

A miracle of health from toe to crown, 

Mind, heart, and head, save when his nose runs down.” 

It is the thought of the pathos of life in 
its various aspects s which gives the minor tone | 
to so much of our poetry. Our complaint is, 
that we are slaves to the passing hour, to our 
own unrealised hopes, to the all too realised 
regrets, to the invincible laws which bind us | 
fast, and to the hateful death which hides | 
our dear ones from us and but waits to snatch | 
us away. In this sad and vain life we are 
all slaves of time, fortune, and death ; we are | 
fellow-servants in this lot of varied pain and | 
perplexity. 


* All mournful things are friends of mine, 
(That weary sound of falling leaves). 
Ah! there is not a kindred soul 
For me on earth but mourns and grieves.” 


And thus as fellow-slaves to the same sad lot | 
we mingle our sorrows. 
another, is compounded of tears ; 





’. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., 


.| plaint—all is vanity. 


where is there pity. 
| of mankind that Christ calls our attention, in 
the story of the servant, freed from the heavy 


PITY ON THEE.” 


Bear's Sermon. 


or Ripon. 


Lorp BisHop 
poet tells us we are right. We are, in the 
well-known lines— 
“Common clay taken from the common earth, 
Moulded by God and tempered with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man.” 
And still more sadly and less divinely sings 
Swinburne— 
** Before the beginning of years 
There came by the making of man, 
Time with a gift of tears, 
Grief with a glass that ran.” 

All this is but a variation of the same com- 
Life is short and sad 
while it lasts. In odd self-contradiction, which 
is the sure sign of despair, men murmur at 
the shortness of life, and then, thinking of 
its sadness, declare that its only merit is that 
it isso short. It is short, too short for any- 
thing great to be done. It is sad, infinitely 
sad; but no matter, it is short. He came 
from the silence and the darkness, and he 


| goes to the silence and the darkness, and his 


voice between the dark past and the dark 
future is asorrowful voice. He is, as Whittier 
| says, “a cry between the silences.” “ Let him 
moan and die,” says Aldrich, “ for he is dust 
that shall be laid again.” 

Infinite pathos there is here. It cries for 
infinite pity, and among those who are com- 
mon sufferers in this life of sadness and per- 


| plexity we might expect everywhere compas- 
| Sion and sy mpathy. 


Bound by a common 
lot of pain and disappointment under the 
| same stern necessity, surely deep and true 
pity will abound. We all owe the same 
debt to nature—as we say, the debt of suf- 
fering, vexation, death. Shouldest thou not 
have compassion on thy fellow-servant ? 
Everywhere there is pathos, but not every- 
It is to the pitilessness 


and crushing weight of debt, who goes out, 


| and plays a part, pitiless and impatiently mer- 
| ciless, towards his fellow-servant. 
mere question of debt ; 
in the story is but an illustration. 
of the story by the half-fraudulent debtor, 
who, having risked credit in the mad wish to 


It is not a 
of course, the debt 
The use 


grow quickly rich, then pleads for a pity 


Life, we say to one | which his own avaricious speculations dis- 
and the | played no symptom of, is a false and mis- 
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taken application of the story. Christ does | 
not teach men not to pay their debts, still 
less does He teach them to enter upon enter- 
prises which must jeopardize their honesty. 
His teaching is that man ought not to crush 
his brother-man, that he ought in all his 
undertakings to carry a brotherly sympathy 
with him. Christ’s warning is against the 
pitiless spirit which men often show to their 
brother-men, and women to their sister- 
women, not in a mere question of some 
actual debt owed by the one to the other, but 
in all their dealings with each other. It is 
the pitilessness in the midst of the pathos of 
life which He lays his finger on. 

And was not Christ right? Is not life | 
made infinitely harder to bear by reason of | 
the pitilessness which men and women show 
every day? Who does not feel how far 
sweeter and easier life would be were it not 
for the consciousness that he is being judged 
harshly, criticised pitilessly by those upon 
whom he has, at least, some claim for sym- 
pathy. The actor is more likely to rise to 
his best when he has a sympathetic audience. 
How many a poor actor has come upon the 
stage of life, friendless, nervous, diffident, and 
has retired defeated, humiliated, with hope 
and the power of effort crushed out of him 
by some noisy ruffian among the gods shout- 
ing down some fault of manner! How many 
a lad whose shyness has been mistaken— 
cruelly mistaken for conceit—has fallen into 
despair, because pitilessness, misnaming it- | 
self propriety, has frowned down his first | 
efforts ! | 

How pitiless we are in our judgments of | 
men! How little allowance we make for | 
the difficulties of their position, the circum- 
stances which pressed upon them with pain- 
ful and perplexing strength! How little 
effort we make to ascertain what they really 
were in character! How indolent in trying 
to realise the times in which they lived ! 
Strange and surprising it would be, if all the 
great men, for example, could rise up before 
us such as they really were! We have formed 
our ideas and notions of them. We have 
labelled them and classified them as good or 
bad, as brave or cowardly. We have pro- 
bably shown little sense or penetration, and 
much prejudice, in the pictures we have made 
of them. 

To see them as they were would be like 
a new revelation; much of the bad might 
look less bad; wickedness which seemed 
to us terrible and unforgivable might appear 
less dark when all was understood and 
known. Good, too, would look perhaps 








less good. Saintship might appear more 
accidental and less heroic, and our old 
favourites might be deprived of their crowns. 
It is, then, because we will judge and con- 
demn when we do not and cannot know all 
about our fellow-men that we grow so piti- 
less. Pitilessness is often the want of a con- 
siderate heart. We become merciless be- 
cause we do not cultivate the habit of deal- 
ing charitably in matters where our ignorance 
is great. From our secure and untempted 
height we criticise and condemn the men who 
have been obliged to fight for dear life against 


| the great waves of a troublesome and tumul- 
| tuous time. 


“ O ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 
In the unvex’d silence of a student’s cell; 
Ye, whose untempted hearts have never toss’d 
Upon the dark and stormy tides, where life 
Gives battle to the elements—and man 
Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the desperate wretch 
The hungry billows roar—and the fierce Fate, 
Like some huge monster dim seen through the surf, 
Waits him who drops; ye safe and formal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the great ; 
Ye cannot know what ye have never tried! 
History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and, by the mocking skull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the features! 
Without the roundness and the glow of life, 
How hideous fs the skeleton! Without 
The colourings and humanities that clothe 
Our errors, the anatomists of schools 
Can make our memories hideous!” 


Perhaps what makes this pitilessness ap- 
pear most startling is the way in which it 
often appears in the habit and conduct of 
people otherwise benevolent and kindly. 
Looking at the widespread kindliness on the 
one side, and at this want of sympathy on 
the other, we may be tempted to ask whether 
we ought to wonder that there is not more 
compassionateness in the world, or that there 
is so much # 

When we go about our big cities and 
see the great hospitals, infirmaries, homes 
for the sick and needy, we congratulate 
ourselves: the world is not so bad after all: 
pity is not dead: she is alive, and she is 
munificent. But the same afternoon we are 
perhaps in a drawing-room where characters 
are dissected with pitiless severity, and 
reputations torn to shreds without the 
slightest symptom of remorse or misgiving. 
Then we say pity is dead, or at least, she 
has spread her white wings and flown back 
to heaven. Yet the hospitals remain and 
they will be supported as liberally as before, 
and kindly men and women will take deep 
and real interest in their management, and 
will put themselves to real trouble to carry 
brightness and comfort into the wards where 
pain and anxiety are gathered. 
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It is alla mystery we then say. Human 
hatred is a contradiction,aparadox. This will 
seem to some an easy explanation. But this 
is not an explanation ; it isonly a truism. The 
contradiction is plain enough ; it is certainly 
startling that out of the same fountain should 
go forth sweet water and bitter ; and that the 
briar should yield figs. It is a puzzling thing 
that people who seem to feel, and do feel 
keenly and tenderly, for the suffering bodies 


of their fellow-creatures, should be so ruth- | 


less over their characters, and should let 
some rash or wicked word blast a brother’s 
fair fame. It is a paradox, and if we are 
cynical we can explain it by saying that the 
gossip of the tea-room reveals the real human 
nature, and the hospital charity is only a 
kind of studied hypocrisy. It is a paradox, 
and if we are good-natured we can explain it 
by saying that a deep and large benevolence 
is witnessed by the philanthropic efforts of 
mankind, and that we must believe, notwith- 
standing frailties and faults, that there is a 
green spot in human nature after all. 

We need not take the cynic’s explanation; 
but we are still left to wonder that where 
there is so much kindness there should be so 
little pity. It’is the same sort of inconsis- 
tency which we see in the parable. Christ 
bids us see that where there had been ter- 
rible consciousness of his own need, there was 
little sympathy towards a fellow-servant’s 
need. It is the contradiction between what 
ought to be, and what is, which makes this 
pitilessness seem so dark and bad. 

Now mere community of suffering or of 
fear will not banish this strain of pitiless- 
ness from among us. We are weak and 
dull if we imagine that circumstances of 
themselves can work this miracle. Men, 
indeed, who have suffered together may learn 
to understand one another better, and so be 
led to kindlier judgments; but this is mostly 
because some other sense and feeling of com- 
munity has been realised. It is the com- 
munity of purpose which makes community 
of suffering and of danger a real bond. We 
must realise the underlying bond of nature 
or principle before the bond of circumstances 
can link us together. There may be brother- 
hood in peril and in achievement without 
brotherhood of heart. There are links of 
time and circumstance, which may have an 
educating power where there is an original 


germ of affection and sympathy beforehand; ‘ 


but of themselves these are powerless to 
create pity or compassion. We must have 
kindly and loving hearts if we are to use the 
grace of sympathy always and at all times. 
It is not enough that the heart should have 
a partial kindliness; it must have a pre- 
dominant and prevailing lovingness. The 
possession of this will do what mere circum- 
stances can never do, and as it grows to be a 
real and conscious possession, it will slowly 
eradicate the pitilessness which hangs in 
some form or another about most of us. 

The possession of this heart of tenderness is 
what we should seek. It would make life hap- 
pier to ourselves ; it would make life easier to 
all. It is a gift which comes only to a softened 
nature. It does not dwell with pride, or 
eager selfishness, or idle conceit. It comes 
to that dwelling-place where God Himself 
delights to come—to the humble and contrite 
spirit. This is what Christ teaches—“ Even 
as I had pity on thee!” This pitiless man 
brought no softened and touched spirit away 
from his Lord’s presence. The inner temple 
of his being had no sovereign love and grate- 
ful devotion dwelling in it, and therefore, 
though blessed, he went forth a hard man, 
ready to deal hardly by his fellow-servant. 
Love enthroned in our being makes pitiless- 
ness impossible; and love alone has power 
to drive the illspirit of mercilessness away. 
Therefore Christ speaks of the Heavenly 
Father who forgives us, His erring children ; 
for it is in returning from our selfish, way- 
ward, proud, and wasteful life to Him who 
is our Father still—in finding how His rich 
love receives, and forgives, and welcomes us, 
that the coldness and pride may be banished 
from our hearts, and love like to His be 
begotten there. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is true that the 
nearer we draw to God the nearer we shall 
be to one another. Christ, when He bade 
mankind to come to Him, took the simplest 
and sweetest way to create a brotherhood 
among men. His infinite pity for all awakened 
us to the infinite nature of human life; and 
in His love He revived compassion, and re- 
buked for ever the spirit of the merciless. 
Glad would the picture be if the new year 





brought to all mankind the new heart 
'which loves mercy and walks humbly with 
God. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


“TN short, I did what I could for the re-| 
demption of the human race,” so, late | 


in life, wrote William Lloyd Garrison, giving 
in those brief words a summary of a long 
and desperate struggle which he maintained 


(at one period all but single-handed) against | 


the wickedness of a great nation. He dared 
to lift his voice and force his fellow-country- 


men to hear it, while he told them of their | 
He threw the light of truth into the | 


sin. 
dark and hidden-away corners of a national 
pollution, and obliged even those whose vile 
interest it was to be blind to see. In doing 
this he had to endure persecution of every 
kind—rich and poor, the Churches and the 
State were against him—and all was done 
that could be done by American law to crush 
him. He suffered imprisonment, calumny, 


and faced even death itself, and through it all | 


he rested in calm assurance on the power of 
“ God who is with us,” and came off “ more 
than conqueror.” 

W. L. Garrison was the son of poor parents 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts. His mother, 
a noble and beautiful woman, with much 
Puritan blood in her veins, was deserted by 
her husband when this, his younger son, was 
but five years old, and Mrs. Garrison had 
a hard struggle to obtain daily bread for 
her three children. Each one had to work : 
William sold candy in the streets, and was 
sent to a large house near for broken meat, 
and the poor small lad had to quiver and 
shrink under the taunts of the mischievous 





two became firm friends, and from this time 
may be dated Garrison’s consecration to the 
cause of freedom. Lundy had given up his 
home and all he possessed, and perambulated 
the country, trying to arouse the indignation 
of Christians against this vile traffic. He 
had managed, at great peril, to establish up- 
wards of one hundred and thirty anti-slavery 
societies, most of them in Slave States, and 
supported by the Friends. 

To Garrison he wrote: “ You have now 
girded on a holy warfare. The God of hosts 
is on your side. Steadiness and faithfulness 
will most assuredly overcome every obstacle.” 
And so they did. Garrison now removed 
to Vermont, and became editor to the Journal 
of the Times there, and actively pushed on the 
anti-slavery question both in that paper and 
in circulating petitions; but the report of the 
Congress Committee, to whom the petitions 
were referred, showed at once that the South 
would allow no interference with their “ pecu- 
liar institution.” ‘All agitation on the sub- 


ject was deprecated as mischievous and tend- 


ing to insubordination and restlessness on 
the part of the slaves who otherwise 
would be comparatively happy.” Garrison had 
hitherto followed the doctrine of his friend, 
“that no sane man could hope for speedy or 
complete emancipation,” but the more he 
faced the subject the more he felt he was 
standing on sand. So long as he granted 


that human beings could be justly held in 


boys he met on his way. His mother was only | 


able to give him very little schooling. He was | 
first sent to regular work with a shoemaker, | 
then a cabinet-maker, and finally found his 
vocation when apprenticed to Mr. Allen, the 
printer of the Herald in his native town. 

At the close of his apprenticeship, Gar- 
rison established at Newburyport a paper 
called The Free Press, but the venture did 
not succeed, and he sold it and proceeded 
as a workman to Boston. Here after a time 
he became again the editor of a newspaper, 





and here it was that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Benjamin Lundy, the first of the 
anti-slavery pioueers. Garrison was now 
twenty-two years old. No one bade Lundy 
God-speed in his merciful endeavours to | 
deliver his enslaved countrymen, but the | 
iron had entered into his soul, and he was | 
inflexible to persevere, even unto the end. | 
His passion, his self-sacrifice, his noble devo- 


tion fired the same qualities in Garrison ; the | to live and see such things and to remain 


bondage for one hour, then.they also could for 
days, years—yes, even for generations. 

In August, 1829, he joined Lundy, at 
Baltimore, as associate-editor of The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation. Slave auctions 
were of constant occurrence in the town, 
and the shipment of slaves to the New 
Orleans market was frequent. Garrison 
had not been a month in the place when 
one Sunday afternoon a black man called ; 
he had just been severely whipped; he 
showed the partners his bleeding back, and 
from his neck to his hips they could count 
thirty-seven terrible gashes. This man had 
been thus beaten by his overseer for not 
loading a waggon to please him. His master 
was dead, and under his will this man was 
to be emancipated. The partners sheltered 
and nursed him and sought the heirs of the 
estate, only to be received with abuse and 
contempt. 

It was impossible for a God-fearing man 
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Garri- 


indifferent. 
son’s whole soul was 

on fire. He urged on 

the renewed circulation of petitions against 
slavery in Columbia; but he sadly owned 
nothing was to be hoped for where the ad- 
ministrators of the law were on the side of 


wrong. Six out of the eight members, i.e. 
the President, Vice-President, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney- 
General, and Postmaster-General, were from 
slave-holding States. 

Garrison advocated under his own signa- 
ture in the Genius the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation, but so little did even the anti- 
slavery supporters of the paper agree with 
him, that it caused a ruinous decline in the 
number of subscribers, and they wrote to him 
lettersof remonstrance and reproach. Neither 
did Lundy agree with him ; the only ray of 
light was the act of the President-Governor 
of Mexico, who proclaimed immediate free- 
dom to ten thousand slaves in his country. 

The laws which crippled slavery in the 
United States were quietly set on one side. 
For instance, the law required the forfeiture 
to the Government of all slaves illegally im- 
ported into America after the year 1807 ; yet 
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the Registrar of the 
Treasury was obliged 
to confess, in 1819, 
that of more than a 
hundred thousand 
| thus introduced up to that time not one 
| had been forfeited, and the Genius fre- 
quently reported the capture by our Eng- 
lish vessels of slavers on their way from 
Africa to America. But the law which could 
be powerless to check in any degree this 
abominable traffic could quickly find out a 
way to crush Garrison, and, if possible (which, 
thank God, it was not), to silence him. A 
ship, the Francis, sailed from Baltimore with 
seventy-five slaves—so Garrison reported in 
the Genius—on board for the New Orleans 
market. The owner was Francis Todd, of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, and the cap- 
tain—Brown, a Yankee. Another vessel 
| sailed the same day with one hundred and 
| fifteen negroes. Garrison, in reference to 
| the Francis, added, “I do not repeat the fact 
| because it is a rare instance of domestic 
| piracy, for the horrible traffic is briskly carried 
on ...I merely wish to illustrate New 
England humanity and morality. I am re- 
solved to cover with thick infamy all who 
are concerned in this nefarious business.” 
| This record bears date Nov. 20th, 1829. 
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In the following January Todd commenced 
an action against the editor of the Genius for 
libel. Mr. Todd was not left to conduct his 





| 


attack single-handed; on the 19th of Feb- | 


ruary, the Public Prosecutor (!) filed an action 


against the editors for “intending to deprive | 


him (Todd) of his good name, fame, and repu- 
tation, and to bring him into great contempt, 
scandal, infamy, and disgrace, to the evil 
example of all others in like manner offend- 


vernment of the State.” 
on the lst of March. The counsel for the 
prosecution finding the extracts from the 
libellous article in their indictment too weak 
to rest their case upon, desired to incorporate 
the whole article, and, in spite of the objec- 





the truth of those parts of the article omitted. 
But allin vain. The jury took only a quarter 
of an hour to declare Garrison guilty of libel. 
He could not meet the fine and costs—100 
dollars—for both he and Lundy were very 
poor, and he, therefore, was committed, on 
17th April, 1830, to prison. The Genius in 
the indictment was squashed. For seven 
weeks Garrison remained in gaol, but no man 


| ever went to prison with a lighter heart or 
ing, and against the peace, safety, and go- | 


The case came on | 


tion of the defendant’s counsel that this | 


course was utterly without precedent, the 
Judge (Brice) overruled the objection, and it 
was done. 

The witnesses were Todd’s agent, the 
pilot, Customs officers, and the printers of 
the Genius; these last proved printing the 
article, but no evidence was offered to show 
that the defendant had printed, or published, 
or written, or ceused the obnoxious article 
to be written. The pilot swore that eighty- 
eight slaves (thirteen more than had been 
named in the Genius), men, women, and 
children, had -been received on board the 
Francis ; the agent, that while he had con- 
tracted for the transportation of slaves before 
consulting Mr. Todd he had immediately 


afterwards written to him stating the condi- | 


tions of the contract. “Mr. Todd, in reply, 
said he would have preferred another kind 
of freight, but as freights were dull, and 
times hard, and money scarce, he was satis- 
fied with the bargain.” 

The slaves were purchased by a planter 
in New Orleans named Millighan, of whom 
the agent and Judge also spoke in warm 
terms. Judge Brice likewise testified that 
“Captain Brown was a humane man, by whom 
the slaves were doubtless kindly treated on 
the passage.” 

The truth was these poor creatures had 
such a horror of going south, they escaped to 
the woods, where they were hunted down 
and driven on board the Francis in a half- 
naked condition. 

Garrison was most ably defended by Mr. 
Mitchell, who addressed the jury for two 
hours in a torrent of burning eloquence, 
proved there had been no libel on Todd, he 
owning the vessel was his, that it was taking 
an unjust advantage of the defendant, giving 


| tyranny of our laws.” 


| abolition on the way. 
| to start an anti-slavery journal at Washing- 





| 


him no notice to prepare his evidence for | terms. 


clearer conscience than he did. 

Many of the slave-traders came to the 
gaol to buy slaves, the poor creatures being 
constantly brought in bound and gagged in a 
frightful manner for attempting to escape ; 
and Garrison at least was not silent when he 
saw their misery. In prison, Garrison wrote 
a pamphlet on the trial, in which he deplored 
having done “ so little” for the cause of free- 
dom, and vowed before God he would yet 
“open the eyes of this nation and show the 
He ended with these 
words: “An American citizen lies inear- 
cerated in prison for having denounced 
slavery and its abettors in his own coun- 
try.” 

His fine was paid by a gentleman then un- 
known to him, but who from this day be- 
came his friend and espoused the anti-slavery 
cause, Arthur Tappan. Leaving Baltimore, 
he journeyed down to Boston, lecturing on 
He very much wished 


ton, the capital of the nation, but at length 
became convinced that the North needed con- 
version first. He had no money, type, press, 
or office, and only one assistant, Isaac Knapp, 
as poor and destitute as himself, but, also like 
himself, a practical printer. 

On January 1st, 1831, in Boston was pub- 
lished the first number of that noble paper, 
The Liberator, under the motto, “ Our country 
is the world, our countrymen are mankind.” 
Now Garrison had the chance of speaking 
out, and he did it. He looked to God and 
faced an enraged country. 

Nat Turner, a slave, driven desperate about 
this time, rose in Virginia; other slaves joined 
him. Fifty whites were killed; the rising 
was quickly suppressed, and twice the number 
of negroes were tortured to death in reprisal. 
Immediately public and private menaces 
poured in on Garrison, though he had no- 
thing whatever to do with it, and Nat Turner 
had never seen the Liberator. He was pro- 
mised assassination in many forms if he con- 
tinued the paper a month longer. All the 
leading journals spoke of him in insulting 
Penal enactments were in vogue to 
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prevent personstaking The Liberator. In October, 
the Corporation of Georgetown passed a law 
prohibiting any free person of colour from 
taking the Liberator for the post-office under 
pain of 20 dols. fine or thirty days’ imprison- 
ment, and if fine and gaol fees were not 
paid directly such person to be sold as a 
slave for four months! Appeals for its 
suppression were made to the city autho- 
rities of Boston, the extradition of Garrison 
was attempted by means of Southern indict- 
ments, and, lastly, it was “resolved by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Georgia in General Assembly 
met,” that the sum of 5,000 dols. should be 
offered as a reward to any one who would 
bring Garrison or any person receiving or 
circulating the Liberator to trial within that 
State. This legal (?) document bears date 
Dec. 26th, 1831, and is signed by the Presi- 


dent, the Speaker, and the Government. But | 


they had gone a little too far. Garrison called 
public attention to the fact in an article be- 
ginning, “ A price set on the head of a citizen 
of Massachusetts—for what? For daring to 
give his opinions of the moral aspects of 


slavery! Where is the liberty of the press 
and of speech? Where the spirit of our 
fathers ? Where the immunities secured to 


us by our Bill of Rights? Are we the slaves 
of Southern taskmasters?” The general 
press noticed the kidnapping reward with 
indignation, and what the Georgians liked 
less—humour. 

Garrison not only had now to face slavery, 
he had to convert the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause to his doctrine of immediate 
and entire emancipation. They were per- 
fectly willing to follow Lundy in his pro- 
gramme of colonisation and emigration if 
carefully and slowly done; but to set the 


slaves free in America seemed to them far | 


too hazardous an experiment. Let this dan- 
gerous class be drafted off to Canada, Africa, 
anywhere you please, but not receive free- 
dom in a country where they had laboured, 
and where most of them had been born. With 
difficulty Garrison gathered together a Total 
Emancipation Association in Boston, and after 
a lecturing tour in New England he made a 
destructive attack on the American Colonisa- 


| they withdrew their own- children from her 
care. She wrote to Garrison, and he advised 
her to open a school for free coloured girls. 
This she did. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood endeavoured to force her to leave 
the village. Garrison could not but notice 
this struggle in the Liberator ; it lasted two 
years. After persecuting her and the girls 
for some time an Act was obtained from the 
| Legislature for closing the school, and Miss 
Crandall was arrested and imprisoned tem- 
porally in the county gaol, tried twice, and 
convicted. The whole establishment was 
boycotted, the house smeared with filth, and 
finally set on fire. All this time the editor 
of the Liberator stood her friend, incurring 
thereby fresh libel suits. 

The Liberator had, however, made its way 
to England, and Wilberforce, Clarkson, and 
the great leaders of liberty had given it a 
warm encouragement. Garrison was there- 
‘fore chosen by the New England Anti- 
| Slavery Society to go to England to collect 
‘funds for the Manual Labour School for 
Coloured Youths, and to stop the course of a 
| man called Cresson, who was here collecting 
|money for the Colonisation Society, a 
| society in a large degree supported by slave- 
| owners who so far joined the Abolitionists, 
|and made the idea of emigration a sop to 
their consciences. It was no easy matter for 
Garrison to get off, for he was pursued through 
Connecticut by the sheriff armed with jive 
writs, This danger escaped, he nearly fell 
into the hands of some Southern emissaries 
who had come to kidnap him, but by waiting 
down the river he managed to slip them and 
| get on board the ship, arriving in England in 
| May, 1833. Here he was heartily welcomed 

by Buxton and others. He was able to ex- 
| pose the designs and lies of Cresson, and to 
win the approval of Macaulay, Wilberforce, 
and Buxton to the principle of total and 
immediate emancipation. Hereturned home 
after attending the funeral of Wilberforce in 
Westminster Abbey, and arrived in New York 
to find himself more hated than ever. 

The city was placarded with bills which 
were little less than incentives to murder 
him. Garrison found shelter ina church. The 


| 











| mob which the Southerners had collected in- 


tion Society in a pamphlet called “ Thoughts | cluded many of the lowest ruffians in the 


on African Colonisation.” 


In a village called | place. 


There is no doubt he would have 


Canterbury, Connecticut, a schoolmistress of | been murdered had he not managed to get 
the name of Prudence Crandall had dared to| away secretly and pursue his journey to 
admit as a pupil a free coloured girl. The white | Boston, where a similar welcome awaited him. 


oo rose in indignation, and demanded 
er expulsion ; and when Miss Crandall, 
whose convictions were Abolitionist, refused, 


|The walls were covered by bills headed 


“ Bostonians, awake!” and ended with the 
words: “He is now in your power; do not 
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W. Lloyd Garrison. 


let him escape you, but go this evening | 


armed with plenty of tar and feathers and 
administer him justice at his abode, No. 9, 
Merchants’ Hall, Congress Street.” 
did gather, but, not knowing Garrison per- 
sonally, after a time dispersed. Soon after 
this he visited Miss Crandall’s school, and 
was immediately served with the five de- 
layed writs, but these suits were afterwards 
permitted by their promoters to drop to the 
ground. 


A mob | 


Garrison had some time previously fallen 
in love with a sweet girl, Helen Benson ; she 
loved him and his cause too, and when he 
told her how poor he was, she replied, “ Bread 
and water suit my constitution.” So they 
were married, and he had now a home and 
a wife as a background for his noble life. 
When in England our great Abolitionists 
had asked him how they could best help him 
in the fierce struggle he was carrying on in 


' America, and he had replied, “Send us George 
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Thompson,” a very eloquent and power-| noble men and women who, daring all for 
ful anti-slavery lecturer, and now in the | the right, had joined and were daily joining 
September of 1834 Thompson arrived, much | the ranks, and the writings of Garrison 
to Garrison’s joy. But his welcome in| were telling everywhere on the conscience 
America was very unlike Garrison’s in Eng- | of the North and the fears of the South— 
land. The pro-slavery people were roused | whose lawlessness came to a head in the Bos- 
to frenzy by what they were pleased to con- | ton riots of 1835. 
sider “ foreign interference ” with their pecu-| On October 21st, the Boston Female Anti- 
liar institution, and Thompson was mobbed | Slavery Society met. Thompson, who had 
at different places in New England, but when been mobbed and insulted at Concord, &c., 
he could obtain a hearing produced a power- , and on whose head, as well as his friend’s, a 
ful impression. Garrison was proved right, | price was set, was desired by the ladies not 
and before Thompson returned home he had | to come to the meeting to give his address, 
most materially aided the anti-slavery cause. | as it might afford excuse for violence, and 
The elections were coming on, and Garri- | he therefore left the city. The Gazette and 
son in the Liberator gave the warning that, | other papers had been inflaming the public 
so much had anti-slavery principles spread, | mind against the society, and foretold that 
“the immediate emancipation of the slaves | this would be “no rabble mob,” but com- 
in Columbia and the Territories is to be | posed of respectable citizens with property 
made a test at the ballot-boxes in the choice | at stake, who were determined at any cost 
of representatives in Congress.” to be the masters. Rewards for tar ring an 
A new phase of persecution now arose. | feathering Thompson and broad hints to 
The ministers of all the “respectable” sects | wreck the Liberator office were offered. The 
came to the fore in the guise of friendship, | magistrates took no means to prevent an uproar, 
and established a society they named the | and when Garrison and the ladies assembled 
“ American Union,” its object really being to | to quietly conduct the business of their As- 
draw off emancipation support from Garri- | sociation in their own rooms in Washington 
son. Meetings of furious Southerners in | Street, it and all the neighbouring streets 
New York and Richmond denounced the | were quickly filled by an infuriated but well- 
Abolitionists. Anti-negro riots were got up | dressed mob. The cry was for “Thompson ! 
at Philadelphia, and the reports of supposed | Thompson!” The Abolitionists locked their 
slave insurrections flew about the country, | doors, and the ladies desired Garrison to 
and made Garrison and Thompson still more | leave them and retire to another room, 
a mark for vengeance. In private life, the| which he did, while they went on with 
dishonesty of his agents and the cost of the | their business calmly. Presently the Mayor 
withdrawn suits had reduced him to the last | arrived on the scene. He assured the mob 
penny; and he went home one evening in| that Thompson had left the city. A roar 
despair of longer sustaining the Liberator. | of execration from thousands of lips greeted 
However, God aided him, for some of the|the news. To please them the Mayor 
Abolitionists gathered round him and helped | ordered the sign to be taken down, and 
him to continue its publication. “To stop | it was dashed to pieces. Then the fore- 
it would be,” he said, “as if I was cutting | most members of the crowd broke open 
off my right arm or plucking out my right | the door. They found the president read- 
eye.’ In it Garrison continued to hold up|ing the Bible, and stood still while she 
to execration the “ man-stealers,” whether | prayed the opening prayer. The Mayor 
Congressmen or pastors. He called slavery | then obliged the ladies to leave. ‘“ Garri- 
“ A sin against God, which exposes us to His | son” now became the cry. He wished to 
tremendous judgments, and which ought to | remain and face the de: ath which was so 
be immediately repented of and forsaken.” near, but the friend (Mr. Burleigh) who was 
On July 24th, 1835, the leading citizens in | w ith him would not hear of his doing so, and 
Charleston broke into the post- -office, seized | the two escaped from the window to a near- 
the anti-slavery newspapers, &c., rifling the | by carpenter’sshop. Here they were quickly 
mails, and in the presence of three thousand | discov ered ; but two or three powerful men 
persons burnt them ; and this was done with | seized Garrison, and leading him through the 
the connivance of the Postmaster-General! | crowd cried, “He sha’n’t be hurt ; he is an 
Through all this turmoil the Anti-Slavery | American.” This drew the sy mpathy of others 
Society held on its way, and Garrison never | about him, who repeated the cry, “Don't 
was idle. The lecturing of Thompson, the | hurt him.” So Garrison was led to the City 
earnestness thrown into the cause by many | Hall, but before he could enter the Mayor was 
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hustled on one side, and a rush made to 
prevent him entering the building. His 
clothes were torn off, and to save the Town 
Hall from destruction the Mayor and two 
other gentlemen entered a carriage with 
him and ordered the driver to take them to 
the city prison. The crowd rushed at the 
carriage, hung on the wheels, seized the 
horses’ heads, and tried to upset the vehicle. 
After many hairbreadth escapes the party 
arrived at the gaol, and the editor was locked 
up for a second time in a prison-cell. The 
next day he left Boston, and very soon after- 
wards Thompson returned to England. 

It is no wonder that his terrible anxieties 
at length affected William Garrison’s health. 
Not only did the whole chief organization of 
the anti-slavery movement rest on his shoul- 
ders, but he had, besides, a struggle to 
keep the Liberator afloat; he was poor 
and had himself no regular income. So 
poor was he that he rode in the open rail- 
way cars to “save fifty cents,” “no trifle in 
those days of penury and persecution.” He 
was ill for the greater part of the year, 
but still wrote constantly for the cause 
which was dearer to him than life. In this 
short paper we have not space to notice the 
work of the next four years, in which 
large numbers of women as well as men 
took up the cause with fervour and de- 
votion, appealing as it did at once to the 
strongest instincts of their nature, their sense 
of justice, and their compassion ; and Garri- 
son, who could be true to every chord in the 
harmony of liberty, did not shrink from in- 
sisting that they should no longer be classed 
as “negroes, women, and idiots,” and so ex- 
cluded from the elections or from becoming 
full members with the men in the anti- 
slavery councils. He made, however, many 
enemies by his uprightness. Numbers of his 
friends wished the negro to be emancipated 
and to enjoy the full privileges of American 
citizenship, who yet could not — strange 
as it may seem to us—submit to the same 
consideration being shown to high-minded 
und educated women who had with them- 
selves borne their full share of the anti- 
slavery struggle. 

Some: of his Quaker opinions, also, caused 
the “orthodox” to fight shy of him, and, 
to their shame be it spoken, the ministers of 
religion rose up in a body and condemned 
him, just because he did not see with their 
eyes. Like the Scribes and Pharisees of old, 
they could not see the Christ for their un- 
belief. As they called our Master Beelzebub, 
so these could find no abuse too great to heap 


upon the head of His follower, a man whose 


| private opinions clashed with their own, but 
| who, nevertheless, was to be the liberator of 
| two millions of miserable slaves! Their stupid- 
| ity preceded him to the World’s Convention, 
which was held in London in 1840. All the 
female delegates from America were forbid- 
den, though duly appointed and sent, to take 
| their places in the body of the hall. WhenGar- 
| rison arrived he, too, retired to the gallery, 
avowing, if the ladies had no right of mem- 
| bership, neither had he; and there he stayed, 
in spite of all pressure, “to the great scandal 
| even of the majority of the delegates, for 
| what sort of a World’s Conference was it in 
| which the founder of the greatest anti-slavery 
movement of the age—or any age—was de- 
barred from taking his seat ?” 

Mr. Garrison made, before his return to 
| his own land, a tour in Scotland and Ire- 
land, and with an extract from his speech 
at the meeting of the Glasgow Eman- 
cipation Society we will close this brief 
sketch of his early days. A man had 
handed to him a bill, “signed, most inaccu- 
|} rately and improperly, ‘A White Slave.’ 
The placard was headed, ‘Have we no 
white slaves? I said, in reply, ‘No; broad 
as is the empire, and extensive as are the 
possessions of Great Britain, not a single 
white slave can be found in them all.’ And 
then I went on to show the wide difference 
that exists between the condition of human 
beings who are held and treated as chattels 
personal, and that of those who are only 
suffering from certain forms of political in- 
justice or governmental oppression. ‘But,’ I 
said, ‘although it is not true that England has 
any white slaves, either at home or abroad, 
is it not true that there are thousands of her 
population, both at home and abroad, who are 
deprived of their just rights, who are griev- 
ously oppressed, who are dying even in the 
midst of abundance of actual starvation ? 
Yes!’ And I expressly called upon British 
abolitionists to prove themselves the true 
friends of suffering humanity abroad, by 
showing they are the best friends of suffering 
humanity at home.” 

Garrison, the story of whose early life is 
well told in the two volumes just published 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, lived to see every negro 
in America a free man. He, the advocate of 
peace ; he, the opponent even of resistance, 
had to stand by and behold his country 
inundated with blood and desolated by civil 
war before that day of freedom dawned ; but 
“in terrible things wilt Thou answer us, O God of 
our salvation /” 














DAVID’S EARLY LIFE. 
Chapters for Poung Men. 
By J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D. 
I.—THE FUTURE KING. 


HE first selection of a king for Israel had | 
been, from the religious point of view, 

a failure. In respect of natural qualities, 
indeed, and even of his success as a military | 
leader, Saul proved himself fit to be the | 
captain of a young nation in its revolt against | 
foreign oppression. But as a ruler over | 
God’s chosen people Israel, he wanted one 
essential quality. He would not tutor either 
his self-will or his self-confidence into the be- 
coming attitude of dependence upon Jehovah. 
This was to fail at the most crucial point. 
What made Israel to be Jehovah’s people at 
all, and a model among states of that spiritual 
kingdom which we call the Christian Church, 
was just this, that in Israel Jehovah’s re- 
vealed will was law. By it, as a paramount 
guide in national affairs, every political 
step had to be determined. He was no fit 
king for Israel, therefore, who had not learned 
to wait on God, subordinating his private 
preferences to the pleasure of the real 
though invisible Monarch, so soon as that 
was made known through the constitutional 





channels. But if it was the first require- 
ment in a theocratic sovereign that he should 


act as Jehovah’s vicegerent, then the king 


must be a truly pious man. His personal 
relationship to God must be such as the 
relationship of the nation ought to be—a 
relationship, that is, of child-like confidence 
and submission. In proportion as any king 
attained to this did he -realise Israel’s ideal, 
and in the same proportion did he fore- 
shadow the future, the only perfect King over 
all God’s faithful people. 

It is in this peculiar character of the regal 
office in Israel that we shall find the key to 
the whole history of that nation under its 
long line of kings. But the contrast be- 
twixt Saul and David is by far the most ex- 
press and striking illustration of it which 
the history affords. In Saul’s person was the 
experiment first made, and it was made un- 
successfully. With many advantages, his 
reign broke down at this single point. He 
refused to obey. He “rejected the word of 
Jehovah,” and would not “keep His com- 
mandment.” Self-will, obstinacy, and disobe- 
dience were his faults—serious ones in a 
private Israelite, fatal in an Israelitish king. 
The deposition of his house was decreed as a 
punishment for his failure to accept the 
fundamental conditions of the monarchy ; 





and when it pleased the Almighty to select 
a successor, the determining consideration 
was, that the man chosen must show himself 
strong precisely where Saul had been weak. 
Whatever his other failings might be, the new 
king must be one who would accept and loyally 
carry out this fundamental idea, that if he 
was to be a shepherd to Israel, Jehovah was 
his Shepherd, that God was King, and he 
a trustful and obedient instrument for carry- 
ing out God’s will. It is in this sense, as I 
conceive, that David is described as a man 
‘after Jehovah’s own heart,” one whose heart 
was “perfect” with his God. <A “perfect” 
man David was far from being ; but as a theo- 
cratic king, example of what kings ought to 
be in Israel, and type to that extent of our 
Prince Messiah, Head of the everlasting 
kingdom, David was probably as_ nearly 
perfect as any man could be. 

Although the election of David to be 
Saul’s successor turned, in the first instance, 
on the loyalty of his obedience to God, there 
was no lack of other recommendations. The 
long annals of revelation (like the whole of 
God’s providence) display the admirable 
wisdom with which the Most High has 
chosen and prepared His instruments for 
noble tasks. In reading the story of Bible 
characters we are more apt to overlook this 
than when we study profane history. The 
human agent is overshadowed in the scrip- 
tural narrative by that awful Being who, 
from age to age, is seen to carry forward the 
wondrous unfolding of His will, raising up one 
and putting down another, but ever making 
the mightiest and best of men mere organs 
through whom His own far-reaching and 
majestic ends are served. Impressed as we 
are meant to be by this insignificance of man 
in the hands of God, the mind fails to per- 
ceive how great in themselves are those men 
through whom, at its leading epochs, the 
solemn drama of revelation is being worked 
out. David takes his place in a series of 
figures, whose natural eminence would have 
struck us more had their work in the world 
been less sacred and superhuman than it 
was. Abraham, Moses, Samuel, David—on 
those four names the inspired story may be 
said to swing as from its fixed pivots, and 
each of these four possessed a combination 
of qualities so eminent and rare, that had we 
known them simply as founders or reformers 
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of a faith, as legislators, sages, or poets, the 
verdict of the world would have enrolled 
them among its greatest. God has not com- 
monly employed petty men to do noble or 
enduring work for Him. 

Of these four the last is also the nearest 
to us. I do not mean in date merely, but 
in his likeness to average human nature, in 
the absence of the miraculous from his 
career, and in the minuteness with which we 
ean read his character. About the personal 
qualities of Abraham or Moses, or even 
Samuel, there hangs the undefined mystery 
of remoteness—like the mist-veil which con- 
ceals the details of a distant mountain, and 
withdraws it almost into cloudland. But 
this poet-king’s life lies open to us in its 
picturesque vicissitudes from boyhood to old 
age. Its triumphs and its infirmities are 
alike told in minute detail. The men of his 
family and of his reign are grouped around 
him, life-like and familiar, till we seem to 
know the very “body and fashion” of that 
far-off age. That we may be privy even to 
his secret thoughts, we possess the ines- 
timable treasure of his prayers and songs, in 
which the life-blood of a true poet’s heart 
lies warm for ever. And when we do suc- 
ceed in growing familiar with this servant of 
God, what manner of man does he turn out 
to be? No dim legendary hero, or un- 
worldly saint, or half-divine seer, chill and 
archaic, at whom one can only wonder from 
a distance. Not even a prophet whose 
messages are enforced with portents of super- 
human power, as in the case of Moses. He 
is simply a man, who leads a natural life, 
and through all his romantic career carries 
as much human nature about with him as 
any man we know in the whole range of the 
past. The David of the story and of the 
Psalter is a most warm-blooded personage, 
possessing a strongly-marked physiognomy, 
and a heart filled with such strong and weak 
passions as we are conscious of in our own. 
I do not think there is any other among the 
prominent characters of Scripture who gives 
one in an equal degree the impression of 
modernness ; nor do I know how to account 
for this modernness, save by the unconven- 
tional and broad humanity of the man. His 
was a nature of wide compass, specially 
strong in such features as are of no age in 


particular ; therefore our common human | 


heart has answered back to his across all 
changes from that day till this. Is not this 
another of the points about him which make 
David so good a type of his divine Son, the 
universal Son of man? 


With, what splendid qualifications for 
| kingship was this man endowed, when at 
| God’s command the sacred oil first fell upon 
|his head! Good old Samuel’s disappoint- 
| ment at the breakdown of his anticipations 
| from Saul had been extreme. It is not given 
}to any one to read beforehand the possi- 
| bilities of a coming generation. Even Samuel, 
| wise and far-sighted and trustful as his great 
| heart was, took in his later years too despon- 
| dent a view of the prospects of the common- 
| wealth. Already Israel’s divine Head had 
| been laying the foundation of a magnificent 
future, by secretly preparing a lad among 
the hills who was to lift His people out of 
oppression, to give Israel a foremost position 
in Western Asia, to found a permanent 
dynasty of kings, to leave his name a word 
of magic, stirring the hopes of after genera- 
tions, and to add richer stores to the religious 
literature of mankind than all who had gone 
before him. Of Samuel’s own reform David 
was the best outcome. Could the old king- 
maker have foreseen the course of fifty years 
to follow, and how, after all, his own work 
was to usher in a generation such as the 
land had not known since Joshua died, his 
heart, like Simeon’s, might have exulted with 
grateful anticipations. 

It is true the training of Jesse’s son for 
his great office was as yet far from complete. 
It had only begun. Still, even then, to any 
eye able to look deep enough, the lad was 
marked out for distinction. To begin with, 
he came of a line not less than princely. 
God has been pleased to own the great law 
of hereditary development, which He has 
graven so deep in organized nature, by care- 
fully preserving the genealogical tree of His 
Son Jesus ; and the line of which our Lord 
was to be born was at no time a common or 
undistinguished stock. One of David's 
ancestors had been prince of the great tribe 
of Judah when Moses mustered the clans in 
the wilderness, and, next to Aaron, who was 
his brother-in-law, was probably the fore- 
most man in the infant state. Another mar- 
ried Rahab, on the conquest of the land, 
and received his inheritance at Bethlehem, 
where his son Boaz (David’s great grand- 
father) was a “mighty man of wealth.” 
| Evidently the family remained a leading one 
|in the town. David’s father, already elderly 
when this youngest of his children was born, 
| was at least a patriarch in the little com- 
| mune, and in after days, when David was 
| king, his brother had succeeded to the chief- 
| tainship of the ruling tribe as “ Prince of 

Judah.” Some foreign blood mingled in the 
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youth’s veins, as became one whose divine 


Son was to be the Lord of all men ; but the | 


founder of Israel’s royal house came of the 
best and noblest in Israel. 


To princely lineage he added what in 


those early ages of men always counted for 
much, a splendid physique. His personal 
beauty was of a kind rare among Jews, and 
correspondingly prized, for he was of fair 


complexion, with ruddy or auburn hair. But | 
to the beauty of a clear skin and eyes of un- | 


usual brilliance, he joined qualities of greater 
consequence for a leader of rough men—ex- 
ceptional strength and agility. Throughout 
his career he remained the first among a 


band of remarkable warriors, and he him- | 


self has told us, with characteristic frank- 
ness as well as piety, how he owed to God 


his swift foot, which rivalled the wild deer, | 
his muscular arm that could bend till it | 


snapped a bow of bronze, his firm footing on 
the giddy crag, and the nimble leap with 
which he cleared the entrenchments of the 
enemy. ‘These were indispensable advan- 


tages for the work he had to do; and his ro- | 
bust frame, hardened in youth and inured to | 


manly toil, served his sensitive, eager soul to 
an advanced age. 

It is not often that the best qualities of 
the fighter are combined with the soul of the 
poet ; but this conjunction singled out David 
as an exceptional man. Certainly the man 
of action predominated in him over the man 
of thought. Hence his chief intellectual 
quality was a certain practical sagacity or 
readiness of resource which was probably the 
result of training. But of sensibility and 
passion he had his full share. He possessed 
an open eye for nature, with an organiza- 
tion which answered to every outward in- 
fluence, being quick to tears and laughter, 


keen alike in joy and sorrow ; in a word, the | 


artistic temperament in its purest form. It 
is a temperament which, during the trials of 
so chequered a life as his, will expose its 
possessor to acute suffering, and even to 
moral dangers, greater than beset men of 
cooler blood. Neither of those penalties 
did this great man escape. At times he 
suffered frightfully, and he sinned deeply. 
But the source of a man’s weakness is com- 
monly also the seat of his strength. That 
vivid, passionate, susceptible nature of his 
was just what made him the poet of the 
human soul. Like his own harp, his nature 
was played upon by God’s hand and by 
man’s; to every touch it gave out music, 
but it might be the wail of a broken heart 
or the ery of wounded affection, as well as 


| the shout of martial triumph or the hymn 
of praise or the low sob and plaint of 
prayer. 

For a man dowered from birth with gifts 
like these, David’s early training was the 
finest possible. Of his domestic upbringing, 
to be sure, we know little, except that, as 
the youngest of ten, he bore a name meaning 
“the Darling,” which seems to tell-of a 
mother’s partiality. But of his mother her- 
self we know nothing, save that she lived on 
into his middle life. From any risk there 
was of being spoiled by parents, who were 
already ageing, the boy was saved, like Joseph, 
| by the half-contemptuous neglect which he 
encountered from his big brothers. They 
| were already men of affairs and citizens of 
| importance, while he was growing up in 
obscurity. His real contemporaries—per- 
haps comrades—who were destined to play 
a large part in his later life were his 
nephews, sons of his two married sisters. 
The chances are, however, that from an early 
age the lad was left very much to himself 
and to nature. No school could be fitter for 
a poetic youth. One sees well enough that 
the shepherd calling had not yet become the 
indolent, idyllic thing we picture it in our 
pastorals. A broken hill country surrounds 
the vale where the farmers of Bethlehem 
grew their wheat ; wild beasts still infested 
| the caves; and in that rugged, half-peopled 
| district, full of savage glens and rocks, the 
| young shepherd found practice in every 
manly or athletic exercise. The simple fare 
and hardships of such an out-door life, full of 
adventure, served to mature him for an out- 
| law’s and a soldier’s career. 
| Had David been no more than a bold and 
| active boy, this sort of education might have 
roughened him into a mere animal fighter, 
like the men over whom, by-and-by, he came 
to wield so strange a fascination. But the 
finer elements in this lad were likewise quick- 
ened into life. Contact with the simple face 
of nature fed the poetry in his soul. Long 
sunny days spent far from the dwellings of 
men; cool, moonlit nights, through which 
he lay stretched on the bare ground; the 
walk at early morn to some dewy hollow, 
where a spring-fed runnel kept the grass 
sweet ; sultry afternoons, when he watched 
with boyish excitement the thunder-cloud 
gather over the western sea, and shuddered 
at Jehovah’s voice as the storm rolled in 
wrath across his native mountains, leaving 
everything fresh and peaceful behind it—all 
these have left their traces in his verse, and 
the poetry of them must have sunk into his 
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spirit during those lonely days of youth when | patriotism have glowed in so ardent a bosom 


the soul is most receptive. 


after that memorable day when he was 


It was not poetry alone which David | hurriedly sent for to leave his sheep, that 
acquired from his surroundings at Bethle- | the aged hand of the man most venerated in 


hem. His was a deeply religious nature, 
and the ancestral home was one which had 
preserved, even through the “iron age” that 
preceded Samuel, memories of Israel’s great 
founders, with much of the simple piety of 
earlier and better days. A house the fore- 


fathers of which had been closely related to | 


Aaron, to Joshua, and to Caleb, which had 
taken a prominent share in the events of the 
exodus and the conquest, which even under 


the Judges could number such a man as | 


Boaz, or women like Naomi and Ruth—such 
a family could not possibly remain unmoved 
through that great awakening of religious 
earnestness which had been wrought by the 
first of the prophets during his long ministry. 
The revival under Samuel kindled afresh the 


old piety wherever it lingered among the | 


tribes. The foremost family in Judah must 
have caught the flame. By the time David 
was a boy this movement was old enough to 


be the controlling factor in his early spiritual | self. 


education. 





| 


Israel might pour on his fresh young head 
the oil of God. No doubt it is extremely 
questionable how far the full import of that 


| act was disclosed at the time either to David 


or to his family. Any public recognition at 
that stage of a destined claimant to the 
crown might have brought danger on the 
whole house of Jesse. But whatever else 
David understood or suspected at the mo- 
ment, this much must have become clear to 
him, as he went back, astonished and awed 
in spirit, to his sheepfolds, that there lay 
before him some great career for God, and 
upon his soul the solemnity of a divine call. 
Of all things one can think of there is nothing 
sobers and deepens a noble young heart like 
this. It stirs great longings that are better 
than vulgar ambition. It overshadows and 
humbles, while it stimulates. As the youth 
broods over it in his solitary musings he 
grows serious and inward, conscious of him- 

More and more he learns to look up 
both for consecration and for strength. He 


It is still, and is likely to remain, a moot | comes to discover where his fitness for high 
point whether David acquired his gift of | service must be sought—even in Him who 


sacred music and improvisation at the colleges 
set on foot by Samuel, where such accom- 
plishments were certainly cultivated ; but 
whether he ever attended any of these 
schools or not, he breathed at least through 
his whole youth the new atmosphere of en- 
thusiastic piety and revived faith in Jehovah 
which Samuel’s labours had diffused. All 
the while the war of freedom against the 
Philistine league was going forward with 
varying success. It was a war which Samuel 
himself had begun, and it was his devout 
spirit which sustained it. David’s home 
lay near enough to the frontier of the “ un- 
circumcised” for the lad to have witnessed 
their ravages or suffered from them, as well 
as to have listened to the tale of vengeance, 
and joined in the rejoicings after victory. 
At such a stirring time everything tended to 
make each generous youth a patriot. Every 
Hebrew lad would learn his weapons early, 
that he might join the national levy. The 
spirit which was breathed into all this move- 
ment for liberation was the ancient faith 
that Jehovah had chosen Israel to be a people 
unto Himself, to declare His glory among 
the nations, and to work out His salvation 
on the earth. That spirit entered supremely 
into David’s young soul. Especially must 
the sacred fire of a piety that was also 





calls to service, and whose supreme right to 
claim the best and worthiest of us for His 
grand ends it is the beginning and end of 
all religion to recognise. There, in the 
wilderness, lifting his young heart more and 
more to Jehovah, his Shepherd, in whom 
can be no want, we leave this choicest of 
Israel’s sons. As we part from him, do not 
our thoughts glance forward to another Son 
of Israel, more choice even than he, on whom, 
at the age of twelve, the overwhelming 
thought dawned that for Him, too, His Father 
in heaven had work to do, and who went 
back to quiet, lonely hills to brood over that 
opening call, till His soul grew filled with 
God, and ripe for the mission for which God 
was training Him? Souls of the young, the 
Shepherd of David and the Father of Jesus, 
is your God to-day, and for each of you He 
has a work—His work—in store; and to all 
of us, if we will listen, there comes His 
call—“‘ Son, come now, and work with Me 
to-day in this vineyard of Mine!” “Called 
to be My people, carry forward the king- 
dom! Make known My salvation to the 
ends of the earth.” Have ye not heard it? 
Arise, and brace your loins, that to the 
Supreme Lord and Friend of your life you 
may dedicate your youthful ardour and your 
manly strength ! 
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youth’s veins, as became one whose divine 
Son was to be the Lord of all men ; but the 
founder of Israel’s royal house came of the 
best and noblest in Israel. 


| 


To princely lineage he added what in 


those early ages of men always counted for 
much, a splendid physique. His personal 
beauty was of a kind rare among Jews, and 
correspondingly prized, for he was of fair 
complexion, with ruddy or auburn hair. But 


to the beauty of a clear skin and eyes of un- | 


usual brilliance, he joined qualities of greater 
consequence for a leader of rough men—ex- 
ceptional strength and agility. Throughout 
his career he remained the first among a 


self has told us, with characteristic frank- 
ness as well as piety, how he owed to God 


his muscular arm that could bend till it 
snapped a bow of bronze, his firm footing on 
the giddy crag, and the nimble leap with 
which he cleared the entrenchments of the 
enemy. ‘These were indispensable advan- 
tages for the work he had to do; and his ro- 


the shout of martial triumph or the hymn 
of praise or the low sob and plaint of 
prayer. 

For a man dowered from birth with gifts 
like these, David’s early training was the 
finest possible. Of his domestic upbringing, 
to be sure, we know little, except that, as 
the youngest of ten, he bore a name meaning 
“the Darling,’ which seems to tell-of a 
mother’s partiality. But of his mother her- 
self we know nothing, save that she lived on 
into his middle life. From any risk there 
was of being spoiled by parents, who were 
already ageing, the boy was saved, like Joseph, 


| by the half-contemptuous neglect which he 
band of remarkable warriors, and he him- | 


encountered from his big brothers. 


They 


| were already men of affairs and citizens of 
| importance, while he was growing up in 
his swift foot, which rivalled the wild deer, 


obscurity. His real contemporaries—per- 
haps comrades—who were destined to play 
a large part in his later life were his 
nephews, sons of his two married sisters. 
The chances are, however, that from an early 


| age the lad was left very much to himself 


| and to nature. 


bust frame, hardened in youth and inured to | 


manly toil, served his sensitive, eager soul to 
an advanced age. 

It is not often that the best qualities of 
the fighter are combined with the soul of the 
poet ; but this conjunction singled out David 
as an exceptional man. 





No school could be fitter for 
a poetic youth. One sees well enough that 
the shepherd calling had not yet become the 
indolent, idyllic thing we picture it in our 
pastorals. A broken hill country surrounds 
the vale where the farmers of Bethlehem 
grew their wheat ; wild beasts still infested 


Certainly the man | the caves; and in that rugged, half-peopled 


of action predominated in him over the man | district, full of savage glens and rocks, the 


of thought. 


Hence his chief intellectual | young shepherd found practice in every 
quality was a certain practical sagacity or | manly or athletic exercise. 


The simple fare 


readiness of resource which was probably the | and hardships of such an out-door life, full of 


result of training. 
passion he had his full share. 
an open eye for nature, with an organiza- 
tion which answered to every outward in- 
fluence, being quick to tears and laughter, 


keen alike in joy and sorrow ; in a word, the | 


artistic temperament in its purest form. It 
is a temperament which, during the trials of 
so chequered a life as his, will expose its 
possessor to acute suffering, and even to 
moral dangers, greater than beset men of 
cooler blood. Neither of those penalties 
did this great man escape. At times he 
suffered frightfully, and he sinned deeply. 
But the source of a man’s weakness is com- 
monly also the seat of his strength. That 
vivid, ‘passionate, susceptible nature of his 
was just what made him the poet of the 
human soul. Like his own harp, his nature 
was played upon by God’s hand and by 
man’s; to every touch it gave out music, 
but it might be the wail of a broken heart 
or the cry of wounded affection, as well as 


| 





But of sensibility and | adventure, served to mature him for an out- 
He possessed | law’s and a soldier’s career. 


Had David been no more than a bold and 
active boy, this sort of education might have 
roughened him into a mere animal fighter, 
like the men over whom, by-and-by, he came 
to wield so strange a fascination. But the 
finer elements in this lad were likewise quick- 
ened into life. Contact with the simple face 
of nature fed the poetry in his soul. Long 
sunny days spent far from the dwellings of 
men; cool, moonlit nights, through which 
he lay stretched on the bare ground; the 
walk at early morn to some dewy hollow, 
where a spring-fed runnel kept the grass 
sweet ; sultry afternoons, when he watched 
with boyish excitement the thunder-cloud 
gather over the western sea, and shuddered 
at Jehovah’s voice as the storm rolled in 
wrath across his native mountains, leaving 
everything fresh and peaceful behind it—all 
these have left their traces in his verse, and 
the poetry of them must have sunk into his 
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| 
spirit during those lonely days of youth when | 


the soul is most receptive. 

It was not poetry alone which David 
acquired from his surroundings at Bethle- 
hem. His was a deeply religious nature, 
and the ancestral home was one which had 
preserved, even through the “iron age” that 
preceded Samuel, memories of Israel’s great 
founders, with much of the simple piety of 
earlier and better days. A house the fore- 
fathers of which had been closely related to 
Aaron, to Joshua, and to Caleb, which had 
taken a prominent share in the events of the 
exodus and the conquest, which even under 


the Judges could number such a man as | 


Boaz, or women like Naomi and Ruth—such 
a family could not possibly remain unmoved 
through that great awakening of religious 
earnestness which had been wrought by the 
first of the prophets during his long ministry. 
The revival under Samuel kindled afresh the 
old piety wherever it lingered among the 
tribes. The foremost family in Judah must 
have caught the flame. By the time David 
was a boy this movement was old enough to 
be the controlling factor in his early spiritual 
education. 

It is still, and is likely to remain, a moot 
point whether David acquired his gift of 
sacred music and improvisation at the colleges 
set on foot by Samuel, where such accom- 
plishments were certainly cultivated ; but 
whether he ever attended any of these 
schools or not, he breathed at least through 
his whole youth the new atmosphere of en- 
thusiastic piety and revived faith in Jehovah 
which Samuel’s labours had diffused. All 
the while the war of freedom against the 
Philistine league was going forward with 
varying success. It was a war which Samuel 
himself had begun, and’ it was his devout 
spirit which sustained it. 
lay near enough to the frontier of the “ un- 
circumcised” for the lad to have witnessed 
their ravages or suffered from them, as well 
as to have listened to the tale of vengeance, 
and joined in the rejoicings after victory. 
At such a stirring time everything tended to 
make each generous youth a patriot. Every 
Hebrew lad would learn his weapons early, 
that he might join the national levy. The 
spirit which was breathed into all this move- 
ment for liberation was the ancient faith 
that Jehovah had chosen Israel to be a people 
unto Himself, to declare His glory among 
the nations, and to work out His salvation 
on the earth. That spirit entered supremely 
into David’s young soul. Especially must 
the sacred fire of a piety that was also 


David’s home | 


patriotism have glowed in so ardent a bosom 
after that memorable day when he was 
| hurriedly sent for to leave his sheep, that 
the aged hand of the man most venerated in 
Israel might pour on his fresh young head 
the oil of God. No doubt it is extremely 
questionable how far the full import of that 
act was disclosed at the time either to David 
or to his family. Any public recognition at 
that stage of a destined claimant to the 
crown might have brought danger on the 
whole house of Jesse. But whatever else 
David understood or suspected at the mo- 
ment, this much must have become clear to 
him, as he went back, astonished and awed 
in spirit, to his sheepfolds, that there lay 
before him some great career for God, and 
upon his soul the solemnity of a divine call. 
Of all things one can think of there is nothing 
| sobers and deepens a noble young heart like 
this. It stirs great longings that are better 
| than vulgar ambition. It overshadows and 
humbles, while it stimulates. As the youth 
| broods over it in his solitary musings he 
| grows serious and inward, conscious of him- 
| self. More and more he learns to look up 
both for consecration and for strength. He 
comes to discover where his fitness for high 
service must be sought—even in Him who 
‘calls to service, and whose supreme right to 
claim the best and worthiest of us for His 
grand ends it is the beginning and end of 
all religion to recognise. There, in the 
wilderness, lifting his young heart more and 
more to Jehovah, his Shepherd, in whom 
can be no want, we leave this choicest of 
Israel’s sons. As we part from him, do not 
our thoughts glance forward to another Son 
of Israel, more choice even than he, on whom, 
at the age of twelve, the overwhelming 
thought dawned that for Him, too, His Father 
in heaven had work to do, and who went 
back to quiet, lonely hills to brood over that 
opening call, till His soul grew filled with 
God, and ripe for the mission for which God 
was training Him? Souls of the young, the 
Shepherd of David and the Father of Jesus, 
is your God to-day, and for each of you He 
has a work—His work-—in store, and to all 
of us, if we will listen, there comes His 
call—“‘Son, come now, and work with Me 
to-day in this vineyard of Mine!” “Called 
to be My people, carry forward the king- 
dom! Make known My salvation to the 
ends of the earth.” Have ye not heard it? 
Arise, and brace your loins, that to the 
Supreme Lord and Friend of your life you 
may dedicate your youthful ardour and your 
manly strength ! 











JANUARY, 


1886. 


By JENNETTE FOTHERGILL. 


GLAD new year has dawned again on earth, 
All hopefully we turn another page, 


And give 


the greeting known in every age, 


While happy homes resound with children’s mirth, 


And joyous night atones 
Earth lies 


in frost-bound beauty, 


for sunless day. 
still and sad, 


The leafless trees with purest white are clad, 


The streams are silent, save where skaters 


gay 


Are gliding fearless o’er the glassy wave, 

With glowing cheeks, and jest, and laughter light, 

Making the short-lived winter day as bright 

As when the spring its flow’rs and sunshine gave. 
Though all around be dark, and cold, and drear, 


Blithe hearts give 


MR. 


e joyous welcome to the year. 


DAVENPORT’S DREAM. 


A Story told tos 
EDWARD GARRETT. 


T the risk of telling a very simple tale, 


| sparkling, 


and attractive. We two were 


I shall adhere to the literal facts of my | constant companions. 


story as they were made known to me. I 
shall resist every temptation to add colour | 
or heighten sensation. Is not the story- 
teller’s gift but the faculty of really seeing 
what goes on around us? And I sometimes 
think that if it were more carefully employed | 
in this direction, it might easily give help 
towards a philosophy of life and a science of 
mind. 

“ My narrative must begin ata point seven 
years before its close (said my friend Mrs. 
Townsend, as she began her recital). I 
was Esther Rowland then, and was one of 
many guests in a great mansion in a mid- 
land county. That was a very pleasant 
time in my life. I had fought out the | 
struggles of my earliest youth and had | 
bright prospects before me. A happy wed- | 
ding-day was not far off. I and my be- | 
trothed were parted for the time, but that | 
was only for a few weeks, and even the | 
separation had its charm in ‘the daily letters | 
it involved. I was surrounded by kindly | 
people, who were all, especially the elder | 
ones, most indulgent and genial towards the | 


Esther Dewe joined us whenever she 
could. But she had other claims, inasmuch 
as she was accompanied by a recently 
widowed mother, who held somewhat aloof 
from our sprightly circle. Esther was rather 
younger than myself, and quite my opposite 
in most things. A fair girl, with a quiet 
manner, through which at times gleamed a 


| something which assured you of the presence 


of persistent, indomitable strength of cha- 
racter. Another of the guests, an old gen- 
tleman, Mr. Card, knew the Dewes in their 
own home, and from him, though he revealed 
nothing, we gathered an impression of some 
ever-existing family trial. All we did hear 
was, that Esther was the only daughter, and 
that she had three or four brothers. The 
Dewes lived in the same city as I did, though 
we had never met till we foregathered in 
that pleasant house among the “peaks and 
| dales. Through our foregathering, and our 
having the same rather uncommon Christian 
name, we were generally known as “the 
two Esthers from port.” 

Every day visitors came and went, but we 





young thing rejoicing in the sunshine, which | three were already so satisfied in each other's 
they knew well enough must surely have its | | society that we did not heed them very 


clouds and its crosses as time went on. 
My more especial friends in the circle | 
were a Miss Lucas and an Esther Dewe. | 


Miss Lucas was a spinster in early middle | ing. 
Esther had already retired, but the long 


age, slightly invalided, but very bright, 


| | much, and I have quite forgotten the names 
and the appearance of nearly all of them. 


Then I remember it was a Saturday even- 
It was quite late. Mrs. Dewe aul 
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“ Earth lies in frost-bound beauty, still and sad, 
The leafless trees with purest white are clad.” 
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drawing-room was still full of people. 
Lucas and I sat together on a settee in the 
middle of the room, talking apart in a low 
yoice. I was radiant with happiness. That 
day’s post had brought me a most precious 


letter from my betrothed, and I was wearing | 
Sud- | 
denly the door opened. Miss Lucas and I | 
both looked up. A tall fair young man, of | 


a dainty gift which he had enclosed. 


rather distinguished appearance, advanced 
slowly down the long apartment. Probably 
he had seen his hosts already—they were 


not then in the room, and so he was intro- | 
He walked down the 


duced to nobody. 
whole length of the salon, and took a seat at 
the end. 

Straight as an arrow, his first glance fell 
onus. I felt a peculiar sensation which I 


have known both before and since, but | 


which I scarcely know how to define. It is 
a sort of discovery of relatedness, a con- 
sciousness that the two lives have had, or 
are to have, something in common. It is 
not always what is generally known as 
“attraction.” Nay, in most instances, the 
first feeling it evokes is of dread and re- 
bellion. It has often seemed to me that 
these sudden and inexplicable recognitions 
might be a very strong argument in behalf 
of a transmigration of souls. 

“This is somebody who is quite different 
from anybody else who is here,” whispered 
Miss Lucas, bending over her work. 

We were not introduced to him till the 
next day, when we learned that he was a 
Mr. Patrick Oliver. Somebody brought 


him up to us three ladies—for Esther Dewe | 
was with us, and seemed to think he would | 


probably remain at our side, but he merely 
bowed, said a few civil words and went away. 
Esther Dewe, who had not herself seen him 
before, could yet tell us something about him, 
as her old friend, Mr. Card, had made his 


acquaintance before breakfast, and had after- | 


wards spoken of him to her mother. He 
was the son of a manufacturer in the south- 
west of Scotland, but Mr. Card, who was a 


great genealogist, believed that he had in | 


his veins some of the best blood in the 
British Islands. 


When we returned from church, we found | 


Mr. Oliver seated, reading, near the sofa on 
which we had been seated when he was in- 


troduced. Presently we all entered into | 


conversation. 


Yes, he was certainly quite different from | in existence 


any of the other people there. We had not 
talked long with him before we all three— 


Miss | 


and in their natures as could be—felt a strong 
interest in him. Each of us said so to the 
others the moment he left us. What was 
the reason for this? Now if there is any 
question of falling in love, it is needless and 
ridiculous to seek for reasons. But this was 
quite different. Miss Lucas was old enough 
to be, if not his mother, at least a very 
respectable aunt! My own heart was happily 
| and entirely engrossed. To be sure, there 
| was Esther Dewe. She said least of any of 
us, but it was never her way to say much. 
What was the spell that hung about him ? 
He was not even really handsome. His 
features were in the grand style, but they 
seemed somehow left in the rough, like the 
first sketchy modelling of a noble statue. 
His complexion must have been originally 
delicate, for his hair was bright and soft, and 
| he had clear, kind grey eyes. When in re- 
| pose there was an air of weary lassitude 
about him, strangely at variance with the 
sudden, vivid energy he displayed when 
| aroused and interested. He did not make 
one think him clever, and yet one wanted to 
hear what he had to say on any subject. 
Miss Lucas and I discussed him apart. 
Somehow, we did not care to say all we 
thought about him before Esther Dewe. 
“He is real,” said she. “I think that’s 
| what we feel. I think he has a history, and 
| I’m not sure that it is one we should care to 
hear. But he is real, and that is so much 
in such a world as this is. I think he likes 
| us, and he shows it at once, simply and can- 














| 
| 
| 








didly, and that draws us to him in our turn.” 

Certainly something did. Henceforth it 
was Miss Lucas, the two Esthers and Mr. 
| Patrick Oliver. He and Miss Lucas had 
|many a bout of bright badinage. I think 
he was friendliest with me, but I, at that 
time, deep in mysteries of the heart, noticed 
that his gentlest manner and his most watch- 
ful glance were reserved for Esther Dewe. 
3etween them there was a reserve there was 
not between us. It was quite natural. True, 
he did not know of my engagement, but I 
did, and it gave me a frank and free unself- 
consciousness’ very favourable to unsenti- 
mental friendship. Then, too, I was a few 
months his senior, at an age when between 
the sexes every month tells asa year. But 
|it all amounts to just this, that we liked 
each other so well that we might easily have 
| fallen in love—if my betrothed had not been 
and if Esther Dewe had not 





been there. 
He told me about his home; he told me 


three women about as different in their lives | about sundry troubles which had fallen on 
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his family through the vagaries of a much 
loved but prodigal elder brother ; he got me 
to give my opinions and thoughts on many 
things, listening to them ina strange silence, 
which made me often fear that I was boring 
him, till some quiet remark or question let 
me know that he had followed every word I 
uttered. He asked my help in two or three 
trifling matters where the skill of a woman’s 
hand can be of service. He even talked to 
me (only twice or thrice, and very shyly) of 
Esther Dewe. 

But all holidays wear to an end. Miss 
Lucas’s visit was to be prolonged for a few 
weeks, and she was vehement in her regrets 
that Esther, I, and Mr. Oliver were all to 
take our departure within a few hours of 
each other, leaving her in desolation. I was 
the first to start, and possibly mine seemed 
to my friends to be rather a heartless going 
away, for he who was soon to be my husband 
was also returning to’his home, and so my 
journey would end with a lover's meeting ! 
Esther and I, natives of the same town, 
promised each other speedy reunion. We 
were not to let our pleasant acquaintance- 
ship fade away. Mr. Oliver was standing 
by, and heard those friendly vows. 

He and Miss Lucas accompanied me to 
the railway station. To the rest of my 
friends I said good-bye at the house door, 
and from Esther Dewe I parted in her 
mother’s room. [hada very modest amount 
of luggage (I always prided myself on that), 
and I thought I had given the servants 
sufficiently explicit directions concerning it. 
We three walked down the hill together. The 
boxes were to followin a little dog-cart. When 
it was driven up, what was my vexation to find 
that a portmanteau was left behind! There 
was no time to think of sending back for it, 
and the servant who had hitherto been most 
attentive and intelligent, seemed suddenly 
stolid andimperturbable. Mr. Oliverinstantly 
volunteered to take charge of the whole 
matter. Another train would follow mine 
in about three hours, and he would take care 
that my box went with it. I might expect 
to receive it at home very soon after my own 
arrival there. 

It did not strike me till long afterwards 
that this obliged me to give Mr. Oliver my 
precise address, and that if I did not open a 
correspondence by civilly acknowledging the 
receipt of the portmanteau, he would be en- 
titled to inquire concerning it. Whether all 
this happened by accident or design, I cannot 
tell, and shall never know. Accordingly one or 
two trivial notes of thanks and inquiry about 








little things passed between us, and then there 
came from Mr. Oliver a most extraordinary 
letter. He wrote this from hisown home. He 
said, in well-managed but quite unmistake- 
able terms, that his life hitherto had been a 
wild, bad one. He did not spare himself 
one jot. He went on to say that a new 
vision of life had risen before his mind 
during the pleasant days we had all spent 
together in that beautiful country place. He 
had got an insight into ways and thoughts 
which made him heartily sick of his own. 
Among other things, a little boy, who, in 
the crowded condition of the country house 
had been permitted to share his bedroom, had 
stirred him strangely by simply kneeling 
down for morning and evening prayers ; he 
remembered too a few chance words quietly 
uttered by Esther Dewe. But was it not 
too late for him to start from a new stand- 
point and seek another goal? He was in 
absolute despair. He wrote of a long night 
walk he had taken, almost maddened by the 
void he felt in his soul, but in the course of 
which a light had seemed to dawn upon his 
spirit assuring iim there was still hope. 
Would I write to him? Clearly he felt that 
I might have some diffidence in doing so, 
lest such a course should lead to any misun- 
derstanding. For in alluding to the day or 
two he had passed among our friends after 
my departure, he said that Miss Lucas had 
casually mentioned my engagement and that 
he begged to offer me his congratulations and 
good wishes. 

Also, though he said that he had mentioned 
his distress and despair to nobody but me, 
he expressed no wish for secrecy on my part, 
of which I was glad, since it enabled me to 
seek the advice and sympathy of him with 
whom I was then so happy as to share every 
fact and feeling of my existence. 

I wrote back at once, with all the counsel 
and cheer I could give. I recommended the 
perusal of the works of certain great fathers 
of the Church who could go deeper into the 
mysteries of the soul than I could venture 
myself, I urged the immediate adoption of 
active and wholesome habits of exercise and 
study. I did my very best—it seemed to 
me miserably little. It evoked a warmth of 
gratitude and appreciation, which made me 
but the more heartily ashamed of it. 

The light that had dawned on the despair- 
ing soul gradually brightened into daylight. 
The new life which had begun was to be 
every bit as real as the old. Christianity had 
come to him as fresh as it must have done to 
the pagans of ancient Rome or Corinth. He 
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| 
took off former habits and put on fresh ones, | 
above all throwing himself with great zeal, | 
and yet profound humility, into labours of | 
philanthropy and service. 

A gift from Patrick Oliver was among my 
wedding presents. Before my marriage I 
saw Esther Dewe once, but beyond an in- 
quiry and an answer, Mr. Oliver’s name 
was not mentioned between us. It was not 
for me to betray his confidence in that 
quarter. I watched her face when she named 
him : it was absolutely quiet, almost sad, but 
I fancied the colour rose a little. I wonder, 
now, whether in those days I was too much | 
given to romance weaving ? 

After our marriage we were out of England 
for a long while. On our return, Patrick 
Oliver came south and paid us a short visit. 
That gave me full assurance of the entire 
change which had been wrought in him. “All 
things were made new.” It convinced me, 
too, that I was not wrong in believing that 
he cherished a secret love for Esther Dewe. | 
From time to time her name had come up in | 
our letters ; when it came into our conversa- | 
sation, the signs of his deep, though repressed | 
interest were manifold. During his visit, | 
which was unpremeditatea, it unfortunately | 
happened that she was away from home, so | 
the little secret could make no progress. | 
But after we had seen each other again, her 
name came more often into our letters. At 
last, one summer afternoon, when Esther was 
paying me a visit, I ventured to throw out a 
hint of what I felt sure were the hopes, or at | 
least the dreams, of our mutual acquaint- | 
ance. 
She flushed slightly, and her lip trembled. | 

“Oh! no, no,” she said ; “ that must never | 
be. I never imagined this could happen, 
but, anyhow, it must never be ; I can hardly 
tell you why, but anything of that sort is 
quite impossible. Absolutely impossible. Put 
those dreams out of his head if you think 
they are there.” 

I could not say a word : her sincerity was 
so clear, and the distress it caused her was | 
so manifest. She and I only met once or 
twice afterwards, as she removed from our | 
town to some distance, and though we ex- 
changed a few letters, we presently lost 
hold of each other. I let Mr. Oliver know 
this in a casual kind of way. After that he 
never mentioned her; of course I could not | 
tell him what had gone before. I often won- | 
dered whether he believed I had been blind, | 
or only indifferent, or even perverse. Not | 
the latter, I think. I always feel that if | 
anybody has ever had faith in me and my 





| once a month. 


good intentions, it was certainly Patrick 
Oliver. 

I think he and I exchanged letters about 
Xemember that when that 
goes on for seven years it means a great deal 
of faithfulness and regard. Looking over 
those letters, I find them full of interest, a 
very honest reflex of the outward and inward 
changes which came over us. He and my 
husband wrote to each other sometimes, but 
my husband was a very busy man, and I was 
correspondent-in-ordinary for our household. 
He visited us more than once. We paid him 
one visit in his father’s house, where we were 
received as specially-to-be-welcomed guests. 

In time he felt strongly drawn to leave the 
business life in which he had been hitherto 


engaged, and in which his immediate pros- 


pects were growing brilliant. He longed to 
put himself under the mental discipline of a 
university course, with a view to become 
a clergyman or a doctor. He did nothing 
rashly. He set about all arrangements in 
the most rational and unselfish manner, so 
as to shield his father from worry, and the 
rest of the family from any possible loss, 

He went to University, and became 
much beloved among his fellow-students. 
He had not been there long before his health 
failed slightly. It was like the first cloud in 
a rising storm. 

Then business disasters overtook his father. 
Something very like ruin stared the proud 
old man in the face. His nerve broke, and 
he who had been the household stay became 
the household scourge—a madman in all but 
the terrible method of his madness. Day 
and night he tormented himself and all about 
him by his unceasing assertion and exaggera- 
tion of fears which yet nobody could say 
were quite groundless. 

To such a home the son returned when he 
went to recruit in the holidays. He saw his 
mother die. He saw the younger members of 
the family alienated and discordant. Patrick 
Oliver himself stood gallantly by his old 
father. 

It is no use to dwell on those dark days. 
When he dared leave home he tried the 
benefits of foreign travel, but all in vain. 
Each time, before he started, we saw him, 
and each visit was sadder than the last. 

His own studies were suspended with 
little hope of renewal. The doctors made a 
dismal prognosis of his case. His one chance 
was prolonged residence in a milder climate 
than ours, and that was almost incompatible 
with either duty or happiness. Fearful fits 
of despondency used to seize him, but his 
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awful patience under these was something | He wrote me a few lines the day before 


wonderful to see. As far as I know, and I 
think J should have known, he never uttered 
or wrote one rebellious word. The great 
sorrows and trials were surrounded, as they 
nearly always are, by a hundred petty sting- 
ing bitternesses, yet even these he bore with 
unflinching sweetness, 

I shall never forget his last visit to us. It 
was utterly sad. He was too ill for much 
conversation, and was so weak that he could 
scarcely mount the stairs. He was going 
abroad again, but I could see he was quite 
hopeless about himself, and with such good 
reason that one could not dare to cheer him. 

When he took leave, it so happened that I 
was the only one of the household who could 
go with him to the railway station. I had 
felt all the time that he had something to say 
to me, something which he held back, though 
it came into his mind every time he met my 
eyes. As he walked up and down the dreary 
London railway platform, he seemed to feel 
that the last opportunity had come. 

“T wonder if things would have been 
different if there had been something diffe- 
rent in my life,” he said rather vaguely, and 
then went on hurriedly, like one who wishes 
to be candid at any cost. “ And now, just 
as this life is fading away, I cannot see any- 
thing beyond it. I used to have such a strong 
faith, now I have none. If that was a real 
faith, why should it fail me when I need it ? 
May it not have been nothing more than a 
confidence in my own vitality, a confidence 
doomed to perish as that fades? I don’t 
want to think so. I want to believe that all 
I used to feel is true, though I can’t feel it 
so now.” 

I tried to say that if this was so, then all 
was well; for that doubt can no more destroy 
God than blindness can put out the sun. It 
was a terrible moment for me. I knew this 
was my last parting from my old friend, as 
assuredly as if the glaze was already darken- 
ing his eyes. His train came into the station. 

“T could not speak thus to any one else, 
but I wanted you to know the whole truth, to 
understand exactly how it is with me,” he 
said, with his accustomed simplicity and 
directness. “Good-bye,” and he repeated 
“good-bye” after he had entered the car- 
riage. Then he was whirled out of sight, and 
I went back alone. 

All that winter letters came to us from 
him abroad. In them he never directly 
alluded to those last words; but now that I 
knew, they clearly revealed the attitude of 
his mind, resolutely holding on in the dark. 








he died—just before he wrote his last letter 
to those he had left at home. Those two 
letters travelled to England by the same 
mail which brought word of his death. 

Mine was put into my hand when my own 
life was in deep waters. For nearly a week 
I had been watching by what I dreaded was 
to be the death-bed of my husband. The 
slightest excitement would have imperilled his 
life, and so I had to bear alone the sorrow of 
our friend’s death. I did not even tell the 
fact to any of my household, lest it should 
reach my invalid’s ears at some inopportune 
moment. But he was spared for that season, 
though it was nearly a month before I dared 
seek his sympathy in our grief. 

And so Patrick Oliver had a friendless fune- 
ral in the foreign churchyard. And my own 
enforced silence about his death, and my sense 
that my sorrow for his loss was almost effaced 
in my own terrible anxiety, and overwhelmed 
in my thankfulness for our own mercies, 
seemed almost like another shade of gloom 
and neglect cast upon the life whose bright 
promise had gone down in such grey mist. 
A thought of Patrick Oliver would rise upon 
me as I sat by my -husband’s side in the 
sweet sunny glades where he was renewing 
his strength, and the remembrance of those 
sad last words would send a shudder over my 
own trembling happiness. For what if faith 
was but adream? One who had gone farther 
on than I had, when standing on the very 
verge of the visible, in sheer despairing truth- 
fulness, had waved back that he felt no more 
solid ground for the sole of his foot, and 
then had sunk away from sight. It was not 
I who was likely to follow next. I only 
wished: it might be, that I might see and 
know the truth of those who had gone before, 
and for those who were to follow after. In 
a way I did not lose my own faith. But I 
began to wonder if it would hold out in the 
day of need, which I foresaw was so likely 
to come to me, not in death, but first in a 
lonely life. I could never think of Patrick 
Oliver without recalling that last terrible 
doubt. I did not say one word of the chill 
nightmare which lay on my soul. Its suf- 
fering was too sore. 

% * * * - 

In our wanderings, we went to stay in a 
quaint, old-world, ivy-grown farmhouse, filled 
with furniture bearing ancient dates, and 
tenanted by kindly people, gentle in the true 
sense of the word, working their land and 
waiting on their guests with their own hands, 
without one mercenary thought or grudged 
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service. The scene could be, indeed, best 
described in the poet’s beautiful phrase— 


“A haunt of ancient peace.” 


And poets and painters both had found it 
out, and came, at times, to spend idyllic 
days in the wide old rooms, and to wander 
at will beside the still waters and over the 
broad moors which lay around it. 

When we first arrived, there were no 
guests there but ourselves. 

We were told that a young artist had just 
gone away, and was likely to return in a few 
days. But there was plenty of room for us 
all. He would keep his own chambers, and 
would not disturb us. Our hostess called 
him “ Young Mr. Davenport,” and smiled a 
little sadly, and with a deprecating shake of 
the head when she chanced to mention him. 

He came back by-and-by, and we passed 
him occasionally on the old staircase, with 
the big oak chests standing in its landings, 
or chatted with him under the low hanging 
trees of the quaint garden, crowded with 
old-fashioned flowers. Beyond this our 
acquaintance did not go, until one morning, 
when, in consequence of some household 
catastrophe—I forget what—our hostess 
asked, with many apologies, if we would 
mind letting Mr. Davenport share our par- 
lour for that day. Of course we did not 
object. I was glad that my very vivacious 
invalid should get a chance of a little more 
inspiriting society than I feared could be 
rendered by a soul so burdened as mine was. 
For I believe a sad influence comes from a 
heavy heart, let it enact cheerfulness as 
dramatically as it may. 

Mr. Davenport came in—a young, healthy- 
looking man, with an air of well-satisfied 


was legitimately relieved from my duties as 
nurse and companion I was glad to seek abso- 
lute repose for myself. I lay down on acouch, 
and I think I went to sleep. Every now 
and again a bough waving in the summer 
breeze tapped one of the latticed windows 
and half aroused me to hear a murmur of 
voices coming up from below, interrupted by 
peals of merry laughter. So I remained till 
the bell rang for our early dinner. When I 
went downstairs I found Mr. Davenport 
recounting some of his travelling experiences 
as an artist. Just as I entered he was 
saying— 

“‘So when I returned to X - 

Now X was that town in south- 
western Scotland where Patrick Oliver had 
lived. I think I should have let the remark 
pass without notice ; in my depressed state 
I could not bear to speak to a mere stranger 
of one who seemed so utterly lost. But my 
husband’s mood was different. 

“X——-!” he echoed. ‘Why, is that 
your home? We had a friend there till 
quite lately, but he died abroad this spring.” 

X: is not a very large place, and pro- 
bably few of its inhabitants wander far, for 
Mr. Davenport instantly exclaimed— 

“What! was that poor Patrick Oliver ? 
I knew him quite well, not exactly as a 
friend, but as an old neighbour.” 

It is one of those experiences in life, 
whose triteness never robs it of its strange- 
ness, that we can scarcely come across any 
|fresh person, place, or incident without in- 
| stantly discovering it is linked to something 
|in the past. My husband made some re- 
| mark to this effect : 
| “It was a very sad story, was it not?” 
‘said Mr. Davenport. “The family had 




















laziness. He had artistic tastes, which might | always been so much respected that much 
have become powers had they felt the stimu- | sympathy was felt for them in their losses 
lus either of necessity or of moral purpose. | and trials. Of late years our townsfolk 
By this time I understood my hostess’s | have thought a great deal of Patrick Oliver. 
manner concerning him. I had noticed her | Before that he had been rather wild, and 
anxiety when “Mr. Davenport” had paid | nobody could help admiring the resolute way 
an evening visit to the county town, and on | in which he turned right round. It is 
one occasion I had heard a rather unsteady | not easy for some people to realise how 
step on the stairs at midnight; but as my | hard that is,” he added with a half-sup- 
hostess said, “Nobody had a kinder heart | pressed sigh. 
for others, and whenever she tried to speak | There was a short silence; then Mr. 
a good word to him he always took it in| Davenport seemed to rally his spirits, and 
excellent part.” | said in a changed tone— 

He came in with exclamations of praise| ‘But I think he carried things too far. 
for some wild flowers I had grouped in a pot | I believe he got too religious.” 
on the table. As soon asa conversation was! “I don’t see how anybody can be too 
well started, I went away to my own room. | religious,” rejoined my husband ; “ but it is 
I had had a severe strain on my strength and | quite easy not to be religious enough in the 
nerves for some months past, and whenever I | right way.” 
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“Well, I don’t know much about these 
things myself,” said the young man, in his 
good-humoured, never-mind manner. “I only 
know that at the last he grew to look very 
miserable and dumpish, and I used to say to 
myself, ‘Isn’t it a pity he can’t put the 
next world quite out of his head, and make 
the best of this one, as if there wasn't 
another ?’” 

I sat mute and awfully miserable. Poor 
Patrick Oliver! I knew that his despondency 
had originated, not in his “religion,” but in 
the thrusting in upon his mind of the very 
thought which this heedless youth had been 
ready to suggest as its cure! Ought I not 
to say so, and remove this young man’s 
wrong impression? But how can one open 
up the sacred secrets of a friend to a mere 
chance acquaintance? I let the opportunity 
go by. 

Immediately after the early dinner, Mr. 
Davenport went off on some of his own pur- 
suits, and that day we only saw him again 
for a few minutes just before we retired to 
rest. 

Next morning a message was delivered at 
our bedroom door, requesting “Would Mr. 


and Mrs. Townsend mind Mr. Davenport’s | 


breakfast being set on their table just this once 
more, as his room was not quite ready yet, 
though it would be before noon?” We said 


we did not mind at all, that he was perfectly | 


welcome. 
He was not in our parlour when we en- 
tered it. It was a lovely morning, and 


everything looked fresh and sweet, and our | 

. “ys | 
good landlady, perhaps in recognition of our | 
complaisance, had put an unusually large and | 


brilliant nosezay beside the teacups. The 
attendant said Mr. Davenport had come 
downstairs and was outside in the garden, 
she would call him in. 

He obeyed her summons readily. Some- 
how he did not seem quite so talkative as he 
had been the day before. There was a reserve 
about him, like that one is apt to feel when 
one has something on one’s mind one 
scarcely likes to bring out. We all exchanged 
a few commonplaces, and then there was a 
pause, which he broke by turning suddenly 


to me and saying with a jerk and a rather | 


forced laugh, 

“T have a message for you.” 

“Indeed!” I said, surprised. 
it ? and who sends it ?” 

“Tt is, that Patrick Oliver is not dead 
after all, that it was a mistake,” Mr. Da- 
venport said, speaking in the same strained 
tone. “And he said I was to be sure and 


“ What is 


tell youso. I found myself in the middle 
of the night waking out of my sleep sitting 
upright and saying, ‘I must be sure and 
tell Mrs. Townsend.’ It was a dream I had 
had.” 


There was a moment’s pause. I own I 





was awed by the secret significance which 
| this “‘ message ” had for me. 

“T don’t know how the dream began,” the 
young man went on, “only all of a sudden 
there was Patrick Oliver standing before me, 
looking fairly well and strong and quite con- 
tented. And that was what he said, and ‘I 
was to be sure and tell Mrs. Townsend.’ And 
| I awoke repeating that injunction.” 

When Land my husband were alone to- 
gether, I told him of the whispered doubt 

which had lain so heavily on my soul. I 
could not explain why—perhaps these things 
cannot be explained—but for the first time 
since I heard it, I now felt free from its 
chill. My husband mused awhile and then 
made two remarks which may be worth re- 
peating. First, that if I had dreamed that 
dream myself, I should naturally have 
thought it but a reversed reflection of my 
waking thoughts; and, secondly, that since 
that desponding confidence had been reposed 
in me alone, it was significant that this mes- 
sage also was only sent to me, and not to 
| those in Patrick Oliver’s home, and who 
were more likely to be associated with him 
| in the mind of an old neighbour, than was a 
mere stranger, whose acquaintance with the 
dead man (for all that Mr. Davenport knew) 
had been but of the slightest texture. 

It all happened years ago now. I have 
been through storms of sorrow since then, 
and have learned that one rarely catches the 
pure gleam of the Resurrection morning till 
one stands on the grave of one’s own per- 
sonal life. But amid all the consolations of 
the stronger faith—that which is born of pain 
and patience, I still remember sometimes that 
message in a dream, even as a student amid 
his theologies and philosophies may cherish 
a simple story which once conveyed to his 
childish mind as much of truth as it was 
then able to bear. 

I have never heard again of Esther Dewe, 
nor yet of young Davenport. Few remain 
in my life who ever knew the name of 
Patrick Oliver. But Miss Lucas and I, who 
| sometimes write to each other, occasionally 
| mention it in some reminiscence of the old 
| days. 
| That is all,” said Mrs. Townsend. 

% * x * * * 
And now, will some of our readers ask, 
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**What are we to understand?” “ What 
does all this mean ?” 

Let them remember this is a true story. 
I must not add anything to it. Each is free 
to fill in its outlines, to bridge its gaps, to 
deepen its colour for himself. 

My own reflections on it are that there 
are surely subtle relations between our souls 
—some nearer, some more remote—just as 
there are in blood, only probably far more 
vital and more enduring, having to do with 
our “dear immortal part” instead of our 


_ perishing mortality. A stranger comes into 


our lives, and is straightway no stranger. 
We know him at once, as we shall never 
know another who has perhaps shared our 
home from our youth up ; 


“The moment that his face I see, 
I know the man who must hear me, 
To him my tale I teach,” 
chanted Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” And 
it seems to me that if we accepted these 
attractions, or rather recognitions, as bearing 
with them solemn duties and responsibilities, 


our lives would be better worth living, and | 


the name of friend would become a deep 
and joyful reality. 
I am impressed further by the entire can- 


dour displayed by the hero of the tale. He | 


did not seek to snatch the benefits of a change 
of life while hiding how sorely it had been 
needed. He let those who had helped him 
know how and how much they had helped 
him, thereby infinitely strengthening their 
hands for future service to others. 

Nor, again, would he afterwards conceal 
anything even to spare pain. The truth 
must be told. He had had faith to tell of 
his faith. He found faith to tell of his 
doubt. So sensitive and sympathetic a 
nature as his must have been quite conscious 
of the wound he was inflicting on the heart 
of his friend. But they must not separate 
under the shadows of deception. It was 
his part not to carry forward any false light, 
but to step bravely into the dark, and trust 
God for His Dawn, for himself and for her. 

And now we come to the mysterious part. 
Perhaps we had better each puzzle that out 
for ourselves. Only, let me suggest, how do we 


know where our thoughts come from—either | 


our waking or our sleeping thoughts? Do not 
most of us feel sure that sume influence—more 
or less definite in form—emanates from one 
of us towards another without needing the 
medium of speech? And if so from spirits still 
caged in flesh, why not from those who have 
escaped from it? One can easily conceive 
of a glad soul in one of th many mansions 





yearning to remove a gloom that it had cast 
on another soul still struggling at the foot of 
the mount of transfiguration—and one can 
understand the very gloom it had created 
and all the self-conscious thoughts generated 
thereby, standing in the way of any ray of 
reassurance passing direct from the one above 
to the one below. It was very apt, too, that 
this simple vision should come instead to 
one outside the sorrow and anxiety, who 
yet had been alienated and misled by the 
transient despondency he had noticed. It 
may be that “ young Davenport” henceforth 
remembered the dream-image of Patrick 
Oliver smiling, rather than that of Patrick 
Oliver going sad-faced, to and fro in the 
streets of X . 

It may be noticed, too, how simple the 
whole thing was, how little meaning it could 
| have to any but one who knew its full 

significance. And if Mrs. Townsend’s own 

| mind had not been so open and impressible, 
it would have been worth nothing even to 
| her. This is but the old emphatic declara- 
| tion, “ Him that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 

It was but a little thing—which some 
may call “only fanciful,” and others may 
attribute to “ mere chance” (though what is 
“fancy” and what is “chance” they might 
have some difficulty in defining). Such re- 
marks would not touch Mrs. Townsend’s 
feeling. Like the healed man of gospel 
times, she would still be ready to give God 
thanks, regardless of “fancy” or “ chance,” 
that whereas she was sorrowful, she was made 
glad. 

When one reads the secrets which auto- 
biographies often reveal, when one recalls 
confidences which have been reposed in 
one’s self “ between the lights,” one realises 
that this outer world is indeed moved by 
invisible levers, and that much of its best 
action and most of those highest moods from 
which action springs, are derived and fed 
from secret sources—little streams from the 
great sea of divine immortality and omni- 
presence. Thoughtless people may smile at 
the homely details. As well might they smile 
at the idea that we sustain the great and 
mysterious fact of physical life by our own 
| platters of porridge or beef ! 
| These are only my own reflections, offered 
| to my readers as to friends conversing over a 
| narrative they have read together. I want 
them to think over the story—the true story. 
My moralising they may take for what it is 
worth, or reject altogether, or in any part 
that they please. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


A Sermon in Stones. 
3y MARY HARRISON. 


FEW places in London are more familiar | to eyes weary with the endless miles of 
to the country visitor, who comes to see _ straight, monotonous modern London streets, 
the London sights, than the pile of quaint; Its wrinkled walls with their decayed 
buildings known as the Tower of London, or | strength, its discordant and harmonious lines, 
more properly, as her Majesty's Tower. its mixture of little timbered house-fronts, 
Yet could its visitors but vividly associate | with their quaint casements, side by side 
with its ramparts and turrets, its cells and | with mighty age-worn battlements, its place 
its gates, those scenes which have been} of worship, palace, dungeon, workshop, 
enacted there, could they but hear the sighs | granary, garden, cottage, and magazine, 
and the prayers that have gone up from | bring together a picturesque view of the old 
them, and the measured sound of the tolling | England of the Reformation, full of meaning, 
of death-knells for young men and maidens, | and beauty, and rest. 
old men, and even children, stealing from| But it is too bad that, at somebody’s bid- 
ding, the Queen’s 
beefeaters’ glory has 
departed from the 
scene. The keepers 
of the place no 
longer wear the re- 
galia hat upon their 
heads nor the glow- 
ing tunic on their 
bodies. The visitor 
has now to look for 
these wonders in old 
books of pictures. It 
is a real loss to a 
workshop-day like 
ours to miss the liv- 
ing picture of the 
feudal state of Eng- 
land’s Middle Ages, 
which, till recently, 
appropriately lin- 
gered in the stair- 
cases and passages of 
her Majesty’s Tower. 
What is modern is 
out of place and of- 
fensive here ; every- 
the little belfry there, the gay holiday step| thing should wear the stamp of the past 
would become like the slow and measured | upon it, and tell the past story. 
tread with which friends follow their dead| Be this as it may, long as only the walls 
to their resting-place along the paths between | themselves shall stand, the invisible scenes 
the graves of the churchyard. which the past has enacted here will fill the 
Apart from these associations, the grey | air with pictures, and the sounds of the voices 
sombre pile of keep and turret, chapel and | that are gone. There are no dead to the 
dungeon, over all of which the four wheeling | living mind. Names which have long been 
weather-vanes revolve—fickle and changeable | put away in history books, and were for- 
as the moods of the kings who have fixed | gotten when we left school, or became no 
the fate of English villagers and citizens| more than mere names, are human beings 
through cruel centuries from their gilded | who spring up as from a sleep and live 
palace below—affords a pleasant enough sight | again—are prisoners in tears, hunger, pain, 





The Archway under the Bloody Tower. 
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with wives, and children, and children’s 
children, on whom a fatal dawn has broken, 
who hear their last visitor on the stairs, foi 
to-day is the day they die. 

“To the Tower” was the cry against the 
followers of Wickliffe, who found the new 
light of God which had streamed into their 
souls dearer than property, friendship, 
liberty, or life. Lord Cobham, ‘a virtuous, 
valorous man,” and fond of the King, was 
amongst the first to consecrate this place 
with the prayers and peace of the heavenlier 
faith, The King (Henry V.) visited him, 
and for his sake bade him renounce his views; 
but, loyal as he was, he liked loyalty to the 
King invisible better than to his crowned 
friend. The King was heavy-hearted as he 
left him to the bishops ; and they despatched 
him at the stake. In those days, the bodies 
of the best life of the land were constant], 
pining and perishing here. Down to the 
times of Henry VIII., and for the first 
twenty years of his reign, while he was the 
Pope’s Vicegerent, its cells were filled with 
all the free spirits of the land who were 
great and worthy enough to be punished. 
Then the tables were turned ; Henry had 
given up his previous allegiance to Rome ; 
his old friends and counsellors he counted 
enemies, and gave them now a turn in the 
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Tower. Among the saintliest of the well- 
known of these were Sir Thomas More and 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. Three score and 
ten years old was the Bishop when he wrote 
from his prison, “I have neither shirt nor 
sute to wear but that bee ragged and rent 
so shamefully ; my dyett also, God knows 
how slender it is at meny times,” 

Protestantism began by having bowed 
down old age naked and clothed it not, 
thirsty and gave it no drink, in prison and 
visited it not. This old friend of Henry, 
who must serve his God according to his 
light, come what would of the King’s favour, 
wrote to Protestant Cromwell, the King’s 
secretary, who then dwelt in palaces, wore 
fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day; 
but who himself in turn became the victim 
of Catholic hatred, and was at 
length imprisoned and beheaded 
here. 

It was altogether a strange 
place, this Tower. It is not diffi- 
cult to stand in fancy on the 
a Queen's stair in 1553. It is 
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Interior of Bell Tower. 


1 brilliant, gay place; a bright May sky 
overhead, the hawthorn and cherry of the 
gardens near white with the bloom of 
early summer, the stair-ways from the river 
are crowded with high officers of state— 
Lord Mayor and City companies in crim- 
son doublet, cap, and plume, and from a 
gilded barge on the river, thick with barges 
all bright with banners, and amid welcome 
of ten thousand throats and cannon’s roar 
and daneing bells of the whole city, Anne 
Boleyn, the King’s bride, arrives, “arrayed 
in silver tissue and in mantle of the same.” 
Two years have gone. It is May again. 
The same Tower, the same skies, the same 
bloom, the same royal barges on the river, 
the same oarsmen plash its waters, but the 


barges are without flags, the oarsmen with- | 


out mirth ; they land at the Traitor’s Gate. 
Anne is now a prisoner ; she is in black ; no 
cannon boom, no bells clang, one little bell 
tolls. Before the chapel on the hill yonder 
is a scaffold ; on the scaffold is a block. A 


few of her faithful maidens, who had come | 


with her here that May Day just two years 
ago, go with her to the end. It came 
in @ moment. When the executioner had 
done his work, her weeping friends followed 
her remains in the ignominious “ box ”—the 
coffin of a traitor—to the vaults. In that 
chapel, two years ago, the whimmy monarch 
wedded her, and now before its door he 
murders her. 

He got rid of foes and wives with the 
same reckless will. 


But there are 
bright pictures, too, 
fullof pleasant mean- 
ings. It almost opens 
to us the use of the 
animal world, and 
the reason for the 
Creator’s predestina- 
ting its members to 
be the liege servants 
of man, to go back 
awhile and picture 
Henry VI. here, no 
longer King, a pri- 
soner in his cell in 
the White Tower, 
which his great an- 
cestor and namesake 
had built, and to sce 
how, forsaken of 
princesand courtiers, 
and guarded and 
kept from escape by 
the very soldiers who 

had once shouted, “ Long live the King!” he 
is still attended and loved by his little spaniel. 
The faithful creature, which had once scam- 
pered and barked when its master had kept 
royal statein his palace,and bishopsand nobles 
had banqueted at his board and who knew 
him no more, now fondled and whined with 
asad sense that something was wrong. Some 
men affect to despise dogs, little dogs espe- 
cially, but it is well not to forget that in the 
long string of terrible tales of infidelity great 
names of men have often figured: Apostles are 
there, but not spaniels. Never do dogs see in 
a friend’s adversity the signal for scattering ; 
| brute love is happily blind to fear. Pos- 
sibly Henry’s relations were not all fine-day 
friends, but his faithful dog was humble 
enough to be allowed to share his prison, 
and be the companion and softener of his 
woe. But though it is true enough that 
men do not live by bread alone, and strength 
{may come into them by a dog’s sympathy 
and love, yet men need bread, and kings 
have hunger. And Henry, who from child- 
hood had been waited on hand and foot, was 
not now in his old age too ready in his own 
service: but the spaniel served his master. 
One day, when the King had been long 
neglected by his warder, and the meal-time 
was hours gone by and the prisoner was 
hungry, his dog, divining his wants, went 
rooting and scenting about the place, and 
suspecting food in a cupboard in the ante- 
room, returned barking its delight, took the 
| bottom of its master’s robe with its teeth, 
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and pulled him towards this discovered store. 
It consisted of a few cakes carelessly left by 
the keeper of the gaol, which the King and 
his little friend shared together, and the 
King was more truly happy over his crumbs 
with his dog than he had ever been at the 
sumptuous banquets of the State with dukes 
and duchesses and princes to share and grace 
the feast. When the gigantic Earl of War- 
wick visited the prisoner, the same tiny 
friend stood guard at its imprisoned master’s 
feet. Had the Earl dared to touch the 
prisoner the dog would have flung all its 
soul at him; it was there ready. The pri- 
soner had a pet starling, too. We who know 
so little of what a King’s life really is, speak 
of people as being “as happy as a king.” 
But as a king, where ? in a prison with two 
simple, faithful friends, or in his court ? 

Henry loved his God and these simple 
lovers, and when the time came for the con- 
tented man’s restoration to his throne, he 
most reluctantly gave up his “joys” and 
returned to the duties and tiresome routine 
of regal state. 

But faithful dogs and playful starlings are 
not the only powers that have had their way 
with the inhabitants of the Tower. Evil has 
been there, which men know as priests and 





Interior of Beauchamp Tower. 


kings, wringing tears from friend and foe, 
from angels and from men. 

Strangely enough, one of its founders was 
known as Gundulf, the Weeper. It is said 
that such was the depth of the fountain of 
his tears that he could weep not only with 
those who wept, but with those who laughed 
besides ; he could do nothing else but weep. 
He might have had a vision of the cruel 








pain with which the place he designed would 
be filled. It would have been impossible to 
do ought but weep then. 

We do not care to see the bright rims of 
gold and crown jewels which kings have 
worn upon their haughty and dishonoured 
brows, as we do to see the corner of the cell 
where some of their hated victims lay down 
to sleep, or the sentence their hands scratched 
upon its walls. 

Who does not love to look out to God’s 
sky through the slit in the wall out of which 
Arthur and Edmund Pole looked at it, 
three hundred years ago, as they pined and 
starved to death for their loyalty to their 
religion and their queen, with only God and 
a starved mouse for companions? When 
death was near, Arthur worked with a knife 
upon the stone of his prison wall, “ A pas- 
sage perillus makes the port pleasant.” He 
saw through the rift in his dungeon wall, 
not the blue of heaven alone ; he saw his 
** desired haven,” his King, and his God. His 
brother Edmund left this writing on the 
stone, “That which is sown by God in 
tears is reaped in joy.” These were the ideas 
to which they had yielded liberty and life. 
There they were, ready for the end and 
sure of life’s only prize. 

They were Catholic 
youths, these two, 
hating sincerely, as 
they had good reason 
to do, the character of 
some of the leaders, and 
the baseness of some of 
the reasons, of the Re- 
formed religion. It 
seemed to them that 
men were yielding to a 
temptation which the 
word of God called 
Satan, and they would 
not, could not follow. 
They could die, that 
was easier. The court 
vas against the Church, 
and the Crown against 
God, and they laid 
down their lives for 
their faith and went humbly to their fate. 
To mock such men is a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. Here they both lingered till they 
perished— 

“Suddenly parted from the martyrdom 
Of life-long sorrow to immortal peace.” 

Just beneath the inscriptions of the two 
young men who died of loyalty to their God 
and Mary, Queen of Scots, was the name 
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“ JANE,” the royal name of the Protestant | been seeking an easy time for themselves, 


Lady Jane Grey. It had probably been 
graved there by her husband, who was con- 
fined there while she was confined in “Master 
Partridge’s lodgings.” 

The royal merry-makers in the palace 
hard by cannot interest us as this lonely, 
tender young captive, who had first to wit- 
ness her own husband beheaded and then, 
blindfolded and crying, “ Oh, what shall Ido! 
Where is it ?” had to feel for the block and 
lay her own slender shapely neck down for 
the axeman’s mark, all because she could not 
accept the creed for which the two Poles 
willingly died. 


They had all carefully considered what was | 


their duty ; under different training and in- 
fluences, they had come to different conclu- 
sions; God taught them all and counted 
them all His. Under different signs they 
went to His battle and laid down their lives ; 
they chose their martyrdom. 
the sound of the steps of their warders had 
passed away, and the little momentary shock 
and swim of the brain we call death had 


' passed away also, they all entered God’s | 


other world, and walked together there with 
God ; no more alone, but with the multitude, 
how many, they could not number. 

Nowhere does the horridness of the rebel- 
lion of man against the God of love seem so 
blindand blasphemous and madas here, where, 
in triumph and glee, Protestant and Catholic 
alike have been so cruel to their brothers and 
have dared to use the Great Father’s name. 

Seeking to repress individual thought and 
to inspire awe of authority, kings and queens 
have imprisoned and brought to the hateful 
block some of the best and wisest in the 
land. And, oh, what possibilities of life and 
blessing have perished with the slain! 
for all this law-sanctioned wickedness, how 
much farther would our land have been 
along the road towards the unity and con- 
tentment of our race. Stupid, self-sufficient 
man is always attempting to mend the ways 


And when | 


But | 


of God. Where God gives diversity, man | 


resolves to have uniformity ; in matters of 
the soul, beyond all others has it been so. 
The worst evil of the Romanist became a 
main aim of the Protestant. God still stood 
alone in the exercise of a charity which 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Could we but trace the long train of causes 


bearing the names of kings, cardinals, and 
bishops. 

Yet how many bishops have willingly gone 
their way to the stake ! 

Here came Ridley and Latimer for dis- 
senting from the opinions of their rulers ; and 
Cranmer too. And so long as the Tower 
shall stand, enlightened Englishmen will 
count amongst the most honoured spots upon 
their soil that spot where they three read 
their Testament and caught the spirit of the 
freedom of the Son of God. Not alone, nor 
so much for their fidelity do we rejoice to 
fancy them in their prison room, for others 
as noble and godly, living lives as near 
to heaven and holding far other views, 
were as brave and faithful as they, and suf- 
| fered as willingly and as much for their con- 
science’ sake ; but for the view they took. It 
is for this we value them. 

Though the nation has been far from true 
to these men, through them has it begun 
a new social growth which is placing hu- 
manity under new and better conditions and 
will lead to sublime ends. They lighted “a 
fire in England,” which by the grace of God 
shall never be put out, as they said to each 
other at the stake. But that fire has not done 
its lighting, warming, purifying work yet. 
Nor will it do till it teaches and kindles 
Charity. 

Alas! Protestantism crowded prisons. In 
Cranmer’s cell (when in after years Cranmer’s 
faith came to its turn in the persecutors’ 
seat) languished the brave and good Earl of 
Arundel. Romanism’s stout and easy method 
of answering an opponent, viz. to imprison 
him, was speedily borrowed by the Reformed 
faith, and with little mitigation in time- 
honoured refinements of cruelty. 

Because the Earl could not feel and think 
with the Protestant Queen, he elected to 
make himself an exile; and in a pathetic 
letter to her Majesty, he bade her a formal 
and kindly farewell. But he was not allowed 
to go. He was hunted out, discovered, and 
arrested, and condemned to death, which he 





| was allowed to find through lingering suffer- 


ings in prison. After being condemned, he 
pleaded that he might see his wife and her 
new-born babe, but was refused. He expired 


| in his prison at thirty-nine years of age, of a 


broken heart, leaving this inscription on the 


which have made inhabitants of this little | wall of his living tomb, “The more suffering 
island of ours haters of one another, we | with Christ in this world, the more glory 


should find them to be chiefly the self-seek- | 


ing, self-assertive officials of the land who, 


under the cloak of religion and God, have | diency, necessity, and duty, the Protestant 


| 


with Him in the next world.” 
And so under all sorts of cloaks of expe 
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THE TOWER 





and the Romanist have carried on their bitter 
wrangling and wicked war, ignorantly sowing 
seeds of hatred and crimes in the name of 
God. 

They have giventheir “bodiesto be burned,” 
yet have they substituted for the angels’ song 
and the golden harps the jangle of “ sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal.” They have 
lacked LOVE; they haveforgotten, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, that they were men and 
brothers. 

In this tomb and torture-house of rival 
kings and bishops, we may learn the order 
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of the religious life. First comes love of 
God: the Holy Ghost shed abroad in man’s 
heart teaches prayer and reverence and wor- 
ship of Him, while as yet there is little love 
of man. Such love is comparatively easy, for 
there is nothing to forgive in God; there is 
much to forgive in man. It is possible to 
love God more than even self ; to be willing 
to die for Him ; and yet to love one’s neigh- 
bours not at all: to regard our own symbols 
and hate his; to be proud of our own 
opinions, denouncing and scorning his as gross 
superstitions. The dogmatism of popes is 














The Tower from Tower Hill. 


detestable, if in Rome, and Catholic ; their 
Inquisition, cruel and wicked, if in Spain, 
and for Protestants: we jump to our feet 
and curse them. But when the creed is 
changed, and very dogmatic and inquisitorial 
ways are on the side of what we English 
call “ truth,” we are far too prone to modify 
our wrathful words if we do not go the 
length of seeing some utility in such ways. 
The wife of the prisoner who clings to the 
idea that it is wicked to kill her husband 
and leave her children orphans, may seem 
very silly to the wiseacres of the world, yet 


it is she who is very near the opinion of God, 
not the Council sitting on his creed ; it is she, 
who in her simple, childlike way, feels on 
earth the will of heaven. 

Oh ! how the world has missed the kindly 
Man who was the image of God amongst us, 
whom Pilate pointed out to the Jews, saying, 
“ Behold the man!” especially all who have 
felt an axe at their neck, or the flame lap- 
ping their limbs. 

Kor Him, we behold the Gardiners, the 
Bonners, the Lauds who make friends with 
kings, sit themselves down in palaces and 
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set up nameless crosses all over the land by 
way of advancing the kingdom of God in the 
world. And Jesus feels the nails in his feet 
and hands again. 

According to the writers and preachers of 
His day, Jesus did not understand the policies 
of great hierarchies and vain-glorious priests, 
which was to kill a man and save a nation. 
He was a simple neighbour to everybody, 
with one command, that men should love one 
another. 

No partisan can keep that commandment. 

Nor will unflinching Protestantism—any 
more than unflinching Judaism or unflinching 
Popery—atone for its transgression ; however 
many miracles it says it works, and devils it 
fancies it casts out, Jesus has no part in it at 
all. He does not know such workers, and 
will banish them from His presence, calling 
to Himself the unhappy men and women 
they worried and frightened and hunted to 
death ; and the new times and world of 
which He speaks will be brought about : the 
last shall be first, and the first shall be last. 

Every victim of priests and kings killed 
here has been killed as the Jews killed Jesus. 
This spot has been the repeated Golgotha and 
Calvary of London. 

Disciples of Jesus have higher views than 
these ; the death of an enemy is poor conso- 
iation to them. To die for an enemy, that 
might be good. 


But to return to the Tower. Who can 


stand at the foot of the stone winding stairs, 
up which the two boy-princes went their last 
night to their last sleep, down which, while 
the night was still dark, they were brought 
smothered, dead ; or stand where a grave was 
hurriedly scratched for their little bodies, 
and they were tumbled in and buried, with- 
out turning from thoughts of the kings of the 
earth and rulers to God, with the involuntary 
ery, “Thy kingdom come” ? . 

Can we not picture, too, the girl Elizabeth 
making her first acquaintance with this 
prison house, as we recall the day when her 
sister Mary sent her (probably to be beheaded) 
here ? 

There she is in the open yard, sitting on a 
stone, state officers around her, refusing to 
go a step farther. She looks pale, poor 
child, for she is not only agitated, she is ill. 
She has just been brought from a sick-bed. 

“ Dead or alive, bring her,” had been the 
order of Mary. Dead or alive, and from her 
sick-bed they brought her; five long weary 
days had she travelled. 

They took her to the 
“Traitor’s Gate.” 

“Go in there,” they said to the ill and 
weary girl. 

She refused. “I am not a traitor; | 
have done no wrong,” she said aloud, and 
struggled, but in vain. Royal orders must 


= 


Tower by the 


be obeyed—blundering, cruel, wicked, they 
must be obeyed. 


She was made to go in. 





Traitors’ Gate, from within. 
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According to the adviser of the Crown, she 
ought to die, for, alas! poor girl, she happened 
to be the life of Protestant hope in the land. 
The blood of her girlish neck should mingle 
with the blood of Lady Jane Grey’s. 

At length within the closed gates she sits 
down upon a stone and refuses to go farther. 

“Do not stay here,” the officers said. It | 
was a blowing March day and poured with 
rain. The royal child had not been used to 
being ordered by servants. She could not feel 
herself a prisoner, and sat still. 

Out of pity one took off his cloak from his 
shoulders and made to put it on her delicate 
trembling figure. She pettishly pushed it 
away. She preferred to be wet through, 
she was so very miserable. 

And who can realise this simple scene 
without an indignant sense of how miserably 
unnatural, how unspeakably ungodly, are the 
men and the systems which set an elder | 
sister against a younger sister in this mortal 
strife ! 

The day which saw this girl dead would | 
have been a brilliant and a happy day at 
Mary’s court. 

It is pleasing to remember that it is through 
the Catholic Philip of Spain her death did 
not happen. Elizabeth was at length Eng- 
land’s queen because sister to slay sister | 
was too utterly horrible to him, no matter 
what scheming bishops said. No doubt the 
prince looked but a poor dolt to the ecclesi- | 
astic, a marplot and a fool; but one touch of 
nature is a touch of God, and mere ecclesias- 
tics have never had either much knowledge 
or heed of nature or of Him. 

But the kindness of the Catholic did not 
save Mary, Queen of Scots, when in after 
days this Protestant Elizabeth had the life of 
that unhappy woman in her hands. In 
vanity and spite, she sent Mary to the 
block. 

Though Mary was not beheaded here, but 
at Fotheringay, her executioner was from 





the Tower. While she stood in the valley 
of the shadow of death Protestant zealots 
found in their hearts to mock at her religion, 
but she turned from them with the piteous 
cry, “Into thine hands, O Lord, I commend 
my spirit.” Her little lapdog alone nestled to 
her as she stood, and when all was over it 
crouched by her headless body, looked round 
in dismay, and whined and wept. And they 
carried the two helpless things away. 

Which think ye, Protestant zealot or dog, 
was neighbour to her whose head fell from 
the block that day ? 

When will men cease to call Jesus, ‘ Lord, 
Lord,” and then go on to do what He im- 
periously forbids. The one commanding law 
of His religion, and which no advantages 
whatsoever can atone for breaking, is, that 
men love one another. His followers must 
love their enemies even, and His enemies too 
if they count any to be such. And His 
kingdom has come only in such as reduce 
His will to actual and universal practice. 

Paul thought he was doing God service 
when he hailed men and women to prison, 
but he only served the devil; not because 
he was a zealot, but because his love was to 
his religion, not to his neighbour. 

Jesus received lashes, He never inflicted 
any ; He Himself went to prison, he never 
sent any there; He still visits prisoners and 
opens the door for them. 

His ministers are those who make Him 


| their practical guide; who interpret His spirit 


in the spirit of their own disposition and con- 
duct ; in whom, in short, He lives—those and 
those alone. Partisans of creed and system, 
users of punishments and prisons may be 
the ministers of popes, and kings, and rulers 
of their Church, but they are not ministers of 
the Lord Jesus, nor are they serving Him. 
They counsel “against the Lord, and against 
His anointed.” To Him they give an abso- 
lute and unflinching disobedience. 

This is the lesson of the Tower. 


















BROTHER AND SISTER. 


By CLARA THWAITES, Avtuor or “Soncs ror Lisour 
AND LEISURE.” 


‘THE love of God, in softest guise made kn3wn, 
Meets us in earliest hours amid our own, 

Enwraps our infancy in homeliest airs 

Of human tenderness and human cares. 


For softest shelter from life’s first alarms 
He gives the cradle of a mother’s arms, 
And for a heaven serene He bids arise 
The tender radiance of a mother’s eyes. 





Home richer grows—for ever-brooding love 

an Bends with a further treasure from above ; . 4 
The household widens, and rejoicing hearts 

Fill up life’s harmony with tuneful parts. 


The blithest sympathy, the airiest grace, 
Shines in the laughter of a sister’s face, 

And each to other brings a keener joy, 

The winsome maiden and the dauntless boy. 































The sister leans, without a doubt or fear, 
On gentle valour, true to her and near, 
Possessing alway, even when apart, 

The full allegiance of a brother’s heart. 


And hers are sweet compassions, pure and deep, 
The heart that sorrows and the eyes that weep; 
Quick to rejoice is she, and full of mirth, 
A very sunbeam, sent to bless the earth. 


Her faith is bold to soar, wit lacks not wings, 
Hers are swift guesses at divinest things ; 
Love learns so much that wisdom cannot scan, 
And so the maiden leads the thoughtful man. 


Ah! good to gird faith’s holy armour on 

Ere yet the sunny days of youth be gone! 

How can he doubt what Heaven’s love may mete, 
Since earth’s compassions are so true, so sweet ? 


And thus by nether-springs of human love 

Soft hints are given of our wealth above ; 

But what the measure of that overflow 

What tongue can tell, what heart may ever know ? 





Ellustrated by 
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Reeent Drawings. 


By E. W. MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


“Marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth right well.’’—Ps. lxxxix. 14. 


HE moon has a special claim on our atten- 
tion above all the other members of the 
heavenly host, in that it is our nearest neigh- 
bour, and more than that, it is the celestial 
body most closely related to our own. We 
speak of the moon as the satellite of the 





Fig. 1. 


earth, but in every other case in the solar 
system we find that the planet has a bulk 
ten thousand times that of its largest satel- 
lite, but the earth is only fifty times the 
size of the moon. She must therefore be 
looked upon as rather the younger sister of 
the earth, than as belonging to a lower and 
altogether inferior order of bodies. And 
recent research has suggested a relationship 
closer still. Just as our fair mother Eve 
was taken out of the side of Adam to be his 
constant companion, associate, and friend ; so, 
long ages ago, the moon was taken out of the 
side of the earth, to accompany her continu- 
ally in her journey through space. 

The offspring of the earth, her constant 
companion, her sole dependant, and beyond 
all comparison the nearest of all the bodies 
the heavens reveal, the moon would there- 
fore be full of interest, even if her broad 
disc and beautiful radiance did not invite 
our attention. It is no wonder, then, that 
it was the very first object upon which Gali- 
leo turned his newly-made telescope, and that 
from that day to this astronomers have never 
wearied in examining her. And feeble and 


imperfect as was the first telescope of the 
“Tuscan artist” he was yet enabled by it— 


** At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to desery new lands, 

Regions, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 
Even with a small instrument the dark mark- 
ings are revealed as level plains, the brighter 
portions start into relief as mountains, or as 
endless collections of crater cups, and the 
whole looks like a ball of frosted silver most 
curiously chased. It requires some educa 
tion of the eye before the planets reveal their 
special beauties to the observer, but the moon 
shows her more prominent features to the 
first glance. 

If a common telescope will show so much, 
it may be thought that the magnificent and 
gigantic instruments which are now being 
erected will show much more; and many 
people are apt to form as extravagant ideas 
of what is to be seen by their means as the 
islanders of Teneriffe, who expected Professor 
Piazzi Smyth to show them the goats leaping 
about the lunar hills. There is some excuse 
for these exaggerated ideas, for many of our 
popular text-books still persist in stating that 
our best telescopes show the moon as well as 
we should see it with the unassisted eye if it 
were but forty miles away. It would be fai 
nearer the truth to say that our best telescopes 





present it as we should see it with the naked 
eye if it were a thousand miles away ; nor can 
| we expect under ordinary circumstances to 
| detect, even as a barely perceptible point, an 
object less than one hundred and twenty yards 
in diameter, so that St. Paul’s Cathedral would 
just be discernible as a minute dot. It is 
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abundantly clear that we cannot reasonably | 
hope to detect anything like human beings, | 
even if there were any probability that such | 
existed there, and scarcely any traces of their | 
handiwork ; for though a great city like Lon- | 
don or Manchester would cover amply suf- | 
ficient space to be visible, it would be impos- | 
sible for us to tell what was the true nature | 
of the irregular blotch, for that would be the | 
appearance a large town would present, since 
we could see nothing of individual houses, | 
or even of streets. 

Nor have we much hope of seeing much | 
evidence of any active operations of nature. 
A storm here, on our own world, may pro- 
duce the most terrible destruction, but how | 
much of the damage would be perceptible | 
one thousand miles away? Had an astro- | 
nomer been placed in the moon armed with | 
the most powerful telescope yet constructed, | 
he would probably have scarcely noticed any | 
result of that eruption of Vesuvius which | 
buried Herculaneum and Pompeii, whilst the 

| 


Swiss landslip of a few years ago, or the re- 
cent earthquakes in Spain, would have wholly 
escaped detection. 

Yet with all these drawbacks astronomers 
still constantly watch the moon, in order, if 
possible, to detect some sign, however slight, , 
of a change—some token which may afford 
us a hint of its present condition. Amongst 
those who make the moon their study is one 
of the assistant astronomers at the Royal 
Observatory, Brussels, M. Stuyvaert, who has | 
recently published a series of his drawings 
made in the years 1880 to 1884. Of these | 
drawings we shall give nine, which, though | 
by no means showing the most beautiful and | 
interesting objects on the moon, well illus- | 
trate, not “only the evidence of real change | 
which the moon affords to us, but also the 
character of the apparent changes which are 
continually taking place. For there is no dull 
monotony in the moon’s appearance. We 
know that the moon does not always look the 
same to the eye. Early in the month we see 
it shining a thin crescent of silver in the sun- 
set sky. Then evening after evening that 
crescent of light broadens out to the perfect 
shield, and the moon is full, to wane during 
the next two weeks as it had waxed during 
the previous two. Of course, we know that 
the bright portion of the moon is that enjoy- 
ing the sunshine, it is daytime there; the 
line where the dark and bright parts meet, 
called by astronomers the terminator, marks 
in the crescent moon the places on which the 
sun is riging, and in the waning moon those 
on which it is setting. 








This change from day to night on the dif- 
ferent localities in the moon “simply means 
to the unassisted sight that some part of her 
disc is bright at one time and dark at another ; 
but aided by the telescope we find every step 
of the change attended by the most interest- 
ing and instructive alterations of the various 
| markings, Looking at the moon near the 
first quarter, that is, ‘when it is a “half: moon,’ 
we notice that the line dividing the light from 
the darkness is not straight, as it appears to 


| the eye, but exceedingly irregular, with great 


dark bays and bright capes and headlands of 
light. Fig. 1, one of M. Stuyvaert’s draw- 
ings, has been made at such a time, and 
shows the neighbourhood of a “ring-plain,” 
a level district, that is, of a roughly circular 
shape surrounded by a chain of mountains, 
upon which the sun has just risen. This 
plain, which is called Réaumur, is some thirty 
miles in diameter ; but out on the dark part 
of the moon there are points and lines of light. 
These are the peaks of lofty mountains that 
are just catching the first rays of the sun, 
whilst all the region at their feet is still 
veiled in darkness. Were we to watch these 
we should soon see other points of light ap- 
pear, whilst those now seen would grow 
broader, longer, and brighter, until at length 
entire ranges of hills appeared. Then little- 
| by-little the light would creep down their 
sides until the plain at their feet was illumi- 
nated too. Some five or six hours earlier 
three-quarters of the district included in the 
diagram would have been in utter darkness, 
and all that would have been visible of the 
ring-plain in the centre would have been the 
| highest peaks of the mountains on its left- 
hand side, which would have stood out like 
stars on the dark background of the yet un- 
illuminated portion of the moon, just as the 
mountains on the right-hand side of the 
figure donow. Little by little, however, as we 
watch, these points of light multiply and 
grow, broaden and stretch to reach each 
other, until at length the whole of the 
left-hand semicircle of hills is displayed, 
and at the same time the light creeps down- 
ward and brings the left-hand slope of 
the mountains into view, its terraces, pin- 
nacles, precipices, and landslips being re- 
vealed in all their wild ruggedness. Then 
next the plain at the foot of the mountain 
catches a glimpse of the rising sun, and 
the arch of light is joined to the general 
body of the illuminated moon, though still 
the extreme tips of the arch stand out pro- 
montories of light, far into the yet un- 
touched darkness, But as the sun continues 
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to rise, the minute details of the first outer 
slope, which were so distinct a little earlier, 
begin to get confused together as the higher 
sun floods every object with a more equal 
illumination than at first. Fresh points of 
light, too, appear out in the darkness, to 
widen and grow as the first did, until they 
spread to join hands with the ever-extending 
arch, and the entire ring is completed, a 
ring of molten gold on a background of 
ebony. And now the inner slope of the 
farther half of the ring-mountain receives 
the light, just as the outer slope had done 
before. But this slope does not come into 
view so regularly as the outer one did ; but 
thelight seems to send spurs and arrows down- 
ward into the black hollow as the sun rises 
high enough to shoot its rays over some pass 
or depression in the left-hand range. These 
spurs of light widen and extend, until it 
becomes clear that the intermediate strips of 
darkness are the deep shadows of the peaks 
of the left-hand range. These are at first 
very long, narrow, pointed, and sharp ; two 
such may be seen in the smaller plain on the 
right hand of the figure ; but they gradually 
shorten and become more blunt, as we see to be 
the case in the principal ring-plain. At length 
the ring-mountain will stand out, well within 
the bright part of the moon, and with the 
greater part of its floor shining beneath the 
rays of the now fairly high sun, and it is this 





phase which is represented in the figure. Very 


frequently, soon after the ring has been first | 


completed, the mass of utter darkness it 
encloses will be broken by a tiny point of 
light, sometimes by more than one. These 
indicate the crests of a group of hills right in 


(To be continued.) 


| the centre of the basin, and this phase is 
| illustrated by Fig. 2, which represents a 
| large ring-plain some fifty miles in length, 
| called Guttemberg. 

| The sun continues to rise still higher, and 
| the shadows shorten in consequence, and 





Fig. 4 


soon the whole district is bathed in light, 
|and a further change takes place. Before, 
| when there were so many sharp contrasts 
| between bright lights and black shadows, 
the whole formation seemed to stand out in 
strong relief, looking from its extreme dis- 
tinctness as if it could be touched and 
handled ; but now these contrasts have 
vanished with the shadows, and, except 
under very special conditions, the whole 
looks flat, or nearly so. Compare Figs. 1 
and 2 with Figs. 3 and 4, and it will be seen 
at once how much less striking the aspect of 
the latter is than that of the former; yet 
even in Fig. 4 the sun has only an altitude 
of 30°, or about equal to that of a noon-day 
sun at the end of February here in London. 
But other contrasts, due to differences of 
colour in the actual surface of the moon, 
are well and distinctly seen, and while some 
points shine with great brightness, others are 
of a dull dark grey, whilst the rest have every 
conceivable variety of intermediate tone. 

All through the week of the full moon— 
we are now speaking of Fig. 1, which shows 
a ring-plain close to the centre of the moon 
—the formation preserves much the same 
general aspect ; but the experienced observer 
watches keenly for little changes in the ap- 
pearance of the smaller objects, which are 
eloquent in revealing to him their nature. 























SUNDAY — 
EVENINGS WITH ~ = “xg 
THE CHILDREN. | 


By ALEXANDER MAC- 
LEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ And is it true, “ee 
as Tam told?” 
Lesson : John x. 1—14. 
NE of the most wonderful things 
in our life is that God speaks to 

us. Although we cannot see Him, we 
van hear His voice. Adam and Eve 
heard it in the garden, Moses heard it 
at the burning bush, the children of 

Israel heard it in the wilderness. 
In an old Jewish book there is a 
story which helps us to see how great a 
wonder the voice was to the children of 
Israel. They were at the foot of Mount Sinai 
when they heard it. The mountain was 
covered with smoke. Lightning flashed out of 
the darkness, great peals of thunder shook 
the air, the ground trembled, the priests blew 
terrible blasts through their trumpets, the 
people were crying out in fear. In the midst 
of their terror there rose quietly above the 
roaring of the storm a still, clear sound. It 
was the voice of God. Everybody heard it. 
t seemed to come from everywhere. “It is 
coming from the south,” cried some ; “It is 
coming from the north,” cried others. When 
they turned to the south they heard it 
sounding in the north. When they turned 
to the north they heard it coming from the 
south. “It is in the east!” “It is in the 
west!” cried others. When the people 


turned to the east they heard it sounding in | 
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the west. When they bent their ears to the 
west, they heard it in the east. As they 
were turning to every side to hear it, some 
cried out, “ It is coming down from the sky.” 
Then they looked upward, and, as they 
looked, they heard it rising out of the 
ground. It was everywhere—east and west, 
above and beneath, behind, before. It is 
everywhere still. Shepherds hear it in the 
lone fields when they are watching their 
flocks by night. Sailors hear it when they 
are keeping their outlook, far out at sea; it 
talks to soldiers on the evening before a 
battle ; it talks next day to those who are 
lying wounded on the battle-field. I know 
mothers who hear it as they are rocking their 
baby’s cradle. I have known students who 
hear it as they read their books. It is to be 
heard in the songs of birds and the murmur 
of bees, and there are friends of mine who 
tell me they hear it amid the crowds of great 
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cities, in the unending tramp of the weary 
and the heavy-laden, and in the cries of the 
little arabs on the street. And always when 
it is heard it is a wonder. It is like some 
one speaking to us out of another world. 

One good thing in that voice is that it 
always speaks to usin speech we know ; not 
in speech of foreign lands, or of nations long 
since dead, or ofangelsinthesky. Itspeaks 
to us in our mother tongue, in the speech of 
human beings, and for the most part in the 
speech of the human beings who have loved us 
and cared for us long. As often as otherwise 
it speaks to us in words which a mother has 
used. 

That is how it spoke to a young man in 
San Francisco, of whom I read the other day. 
It was forty years ago, when San Francisco 
was a wilder place than it is now. He was 
then hardly twenty years of age, and he was 
newly out from Scotland. His mother and 
he had been great friends ; in some things 
she was more like a sister to him than a 
mother. Often in the evenings she would 
sing to him the simple songs she loved, and 
the songs sank into his heart and became a 
treasure to him there. He could not go 
where his mother’s songs did not go with 
him. They were music to him all the way 
on the long voyage to San Francisco, and 
they did not forsake him there. A kind 
young fellow, who had come out two years 
before, took him in hand to show him the 
sights of the city. One evening he took him 
to the door of a gambling saloon ; it was a 
horrible place to look into, Ill-faced men sat 
at long tables in little groups, drinking, 
smoking, and playing cards. Nobody seemed 
to be speaking, yet there was a low murmur 
of sound floating over the room. “Come 
in,” said the guide, “let us for once try our 
luck at the cards.” He was about to enter, 
when there came up intc his memory the 
lines of one of his mother’s songs :— 

“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair!” 

It was as if his mother spoke to him. It was 
the voice of God in the memory of his 
mother’s song. He thought of the grief to 
her if she knew of his being present in such 
a place, or in such company. He took his 
friend’s arm in his own and said, “ Let us 
leave this place.” A place of that kind was 
a temptation to him never more. 

I do not know anything better worth 
learning about this voice than the times when 
it speaks to us. It speaks before and after 
our deeds, But it is its beforehand speaking 
we should set ourselves to regard. 








In the land of Greece long ago there lived 
a wise and good man named Socrates. He 
was one of the first of the wise men who took 
an interest in young people. In the city of 
Athens, in which he lived, he went up and 
down the streets offering his wisdom to al! 
who would hear. The young men loved him, 
and liked to be in his company, and often 
spoke to him of the wonder his wisdom was. 
But Socrates never thought himself wise. 
He told them that what he said was only 
what his good angel, the voice of God in his 
heart, told him to say. It was always speak- 
ing to him. Especially it spoke to him when 
he was tempted to do evil things, or speak 
evil words, or neglect duties. It was a voice 
of warning. And he lived a noble life be- 
cause he listened to this voice and obeyed it. 
When it told him not to do a thing, he never 
did it. 

But it happened to Socrates, as to One 
who was greater than Socrates. There were 
evil men in the city who could not bear that 
he should speak with the voice of God. And 
they brought him before the judges, and 
said, “Either he must give up speaking at 
the bidding of that voice, or die.” But he 
said, “To escape death, ye judges and men 
of Athens, can never be the great object of 
human beings. The great object is to flee 
from baseness and wickedness. I can die. I 
cannot cease to speak as my good angel bids 
me.” So he chose to die. And the judges 
sent him to prison and to death. 

It was noble to die in that way. But 
there are many who never listen to the voice 
when it is a voice of warning and speaks be- 
forehand. They are tempted to do some 
evil thing, or, like Socrates, to leave off some 
good thing. The voice cries from within, 
“Do not leave off the good thing, do not do 
this evil thing.” They shut their ears. They 
will not hear. Or there are other voices and 
other sounds in their hearts which keep them 
from hearing, and they give way to the evil. 
And, oh! there comes back to them once 
more the voice they refused to hear; but it 
comes back all changed, and not now a voice 
of warning but of blaming and remorse. 

There is a picture in our Gallery of Art 
which shows the awful difference of listening 
to the voice after instead of before. It is the 
picture of a wild heath. A lonesome place it 
is—no house, no road, no bridge to be seen 
in it all. There is only the dark, waving 
grass, the low brushwood in the forest, and, 
behind, the far-stretching heath, black with 
the shadows of heavy clouds. To the left of 
the picture a man is running, as if for his 
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life. He is turning half round to see that 
nobody is pursuing him. <A look of yf chna 
is in his face, and there, straight before you 
in the picture, is the cause of his terror. 
There, under the dark sky, half hidden in 
the brushwood, is the dead body of a man. 
The man who is running away is his mur- 
derer. He is hearing the voice of God, but 
it is after instead of before his evil deed. 
The voice of warning h-~ become a voice of 
accusing. It is crying to him out of the 
depth of his soul, “W here is the livi ing man 
who came with thee into the heath ?” It will 
go on calling for that man as long as he lives. 
It will follow him like an aver ging angel. 
In the dark and in the sunlight it ; will speak 
tohim. He will have rest from that awful 
voice never and never more. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.” 
Lesson : John xi. 1—27. 


I spoke to you last Sunday about the voice 
of God; but could not finish all I had to 
say. Listen then to some further words 
concerning it this evening. 

One of the best things connected with the 
voice is that when it speaks, it is always near 
at hand. It is not a voice away up in heaven 
so that we have to say, Who shall go up and 
bring it down tous? It is not far away 
over the sea, so that we have to say, Who 
shall go over the sea and bring it home to 
us? It is near to us. It is in our very 
hearts. 

You have been born in a country in which 
the voice is sounding on every side; in 
which it speaks in almost everybody you 
know. It speaks to you in your mother’s 
and your father’s words. 


= of God. 
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voice has uttered. 
children liked to hear 
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jice telling us of the Father’s love. The 
Bible is the book of the words which this 
The Gospels tell us how 
His Son, and in our 
beautiful picture (from Doré’s Bible) you will 
see how happy they were to share His love. 

You remember the words and where it is 
said by the Saviour: “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock ; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door I willcome in.” It is at 
the door of your hearts He is knocking. He 
is knocking to see if you will open your 
hearts, and let Him in to be a voice of God, 
a good angel, to you there. To every one 
who admits that voice, it will be like a plea- 
sant song in the heart, like an angel of God 
always singing within you of righteousness 
It will be always with you. 
When you lie down at night, when you awake 
in the morning, when you are happy, when 
you are sad. Where you go it will go. 
Where you dwell, it will dw ell. 

Like the good angel of Socrates, it will warn 
you when an evil way is near. And if at 
any time you should come to a difficult place 


| in your life, and do not know which way to 


turn, it will speak to you and say, “This is 
the way, walk you in it.” 

In the village of Lilliesden, a few years 
since, a brother and sister had to bid each 
other farewell in the afternoon of the day on 
which their father was buried. He had been 
a very saintly man, but his saintliness did 
not pass on to his children. They loved 


| him, but could never feel just as he felt when 


It speaks to you | 


in the lessons of your school-books, and in the | 


words of your teachers. And what you hear 
when you enter a church is just the wisdom 
and music of this voice. And because you 
have been listening to it since your birth, it 
is near to you and in your very hearts. 

Now, my dear children, this voice which 
is sounding everywhere round about you, 
which seems somehow as if it came down to 
us from heaven, and yet is all the while in 
our own hearts, which speaks to you often 
in the words and tones of your mother, and 
all the while and in every form is the voice 
of God,—this voice utters its best and sweetest 
call to us, when it comes to us from the lips 
of the dear Lord who died for us. 

And this is what I want to speak to you 
about now. The voice of God is Christ’s 
What we call the Gospel is just this 


voice, 





the things of the soul were spoken about. 
But now, to those two, brother and sister, 
on this afternoon of the day of their father’s 
burial, when their hearts were tender with 
sorrow, and they thought back over all they 
had seen in their father, it seemed as if they 
had somehow missed their life, since they 
had missed feeling as their father did. And 
they agreed together to ask the Lord to 
enable them to feel as he did, and to walk in 
his ways. And they agreed further, that 
whoever first felt the change should come 
right off and tell the other. More than four 
years passed before the change they longed 
for came. And it was to the brother it first 
came. It was a Sunday evening just like 
this, near the close of the year. He was 
listening, as he had listened many a time 
before, to the minister preaching. And as 
he listened, without warning of any kind, a 
new life seemed to rise up in his soul. He 
felt as if Christ had entered into his life, and 
was speaking to him from within and com- 
forting him, and stirring him up to come 
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nearer to God. Suddenly he was in a new 
world. Everything spoke to him of God 
and of heaven. The change long prayed for 
had come. The Saviour had come into his 
heart and was speaking glad words to him 
there. He saddled his horse next morning, 
and rode the thirty miles between his sister's 
home and his own and told her the joyful 
news. She saw by his manner that he had 
found the secret of their father’s life. She 
saw the father’s saintliness in everything he 
did. He was as a voice of God toher. It 
entered into her heart and became a good 
angel, singing of God all the day. It made 
her whole life a sermon for God. And he, 
till he died, and she till the last time I heard 
of her, were voices for God, calling on all 
around them, by the simple calling of their 
daily lives. 

And that is the wish my heart is wishing 
for you this evening. From my heart I wish 
that not only might the voice of Jesus in the 
Gospel enter into you, but that you yourselves 
might become, in a way, by your daily 
lives, voices of God. John the Baptist was 
a voice speaking in a wilderness in an evil 
time. There is not one of you, however 
young, but may be a voice speaking for God 
in the time on which your young lives have 
fallen. 

That is the work missionaries abroad and 
preachers at home are doing. They are 
calling on the dead to rise from the dead. 

And those who hear the call become them- 
selves voices joining in the call, and by their 
lives, their deeds, their words, they take 
part in this greatest work of God, and are 
helpers in this first resurrection of the 
dead. 

And this is my last word this evening and 
my best wish for each of you, that you may 
have a part in that voice which is going 
through all the world, and calling on dead 
souls and saying to them, “Arise from the 
dead and Christ will give you light.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “TI love to hear the story.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. i—7. 


You can always tell good people by the 
things that give them joy. They are inno- 
cent things, things delightful in themselves, 
things that spring from good and lead to 
good. Some people find their joy in things 
that are cruel—in cruel sports, in cruel hunt- 
ing of innocent beasts, in cruel shooting of 
innocent birds. 

I have a teacher, whom I greatly respect, 
called Harry Furniss. This teacher was one 





| d: r ah cae 

ay passing along a country road, and came 
upon a crowd of people in a field. They 
seemed mad with joy. He was so much 
struck with their appearance that he took 
his pencil and made a picture of them. In 
the picture some are laughing, others shout- 
ing, others clapping hands, others waving 
their caps in the air, others leaping and 
dancing. They are more like baboons than 
| human beings. Can you imagine what filled 
, them with their mad joy, and made them 
|leap and dance like savages? Could you 
believe it? It was the sight of two fierce 
| dogs they had let loose in the field to catch 
| and tear to pieces a poor, helpless, innocent 
| little hare. In the picture you can see the 
dogs and the hare. The fierce brutes have 
come up to the hare ; their mouths are open 
to seize it; they are just about to seize it 
and tear it to pieces. It is this which made 
that crowd mad with joy. But that was an 
evil joy ; it was joy in cruelty, in the destruc- 
tion of innocent life. 

The joy of angels is just the opposite of 
that ; it is joy in the saving of life. 

This autumn, you will remember, we had 
some heavy storms at sea. And one of these 
storms came, unlooked-for, after a beautiful 
day. It was a Wednesday, in August. 
Hundreds of northern fishing-boats went out 
to sea, and many of them were far at sea 
when the storm burst forth. It was a fear- 
ful night, the rain came down in torrents, 
the wind blew a hurricane. Atsea the fisher- 
men were driven helpless before the wind ; 
on shore the fisher-folk went up and down, 
wondering what was going on with those 
dear to them at sea. On the morning that 
followed—the storm still raging—a telegram 
came from Burghead to the crew of the life- 
boat at Nairn to say that a vessel had been 
wrecked on an old sand-bar about seven miles 
away. The men of the lifeboat were them- 
selves at sea, battling for their own lives. 
But as many brave fellows as were needed 
offered to man the boat and go to the wreck. 
Everything seemed to be against them. The 
tide was out. It was a long and heavy pull 
over the sands before the boat could be 
launched. It was a task heavier still to row 
the seven miles to where the vessel was 
wrecked. But the heaviest toil of all 
awaited them when they came where the 
wreck was caught. The waves rose high as 
hills, and dashed upon the wreck, and then, 
sucking backwards for many yards, came on 
again with fiercer blows. The crew in the 
lifeboat had to catch their chance in the brief 
moments when the waves were rushing 
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towards the vessel. In those brief moments, | 
bringing their boat near, they saved nine 
men. A moment only was possible each 
time. In that moment the lifeboat drew 
near, &@ man jumped on board, and, one 
by one, all who were on the wrecked vessel 
were saved. Qnly brave men could have 
done the work ; only men with skilful hands 
and loyal hearts. But now they turn their 
prow back towards Nairn with their precious 
load. What a pull that was back over the | 
seven miles—the wind beating fiercely, the 
waves terrible for size! The brave men never 
lost heart. On they came, nearer to safety by 
every stroke of their oars—nearer and nearer 
still. At last they turned the corner at Cul- | 
bin Sands, and the harbour was in view. 
There, on the pier and along the shore, | 
great crowds were watching. Although they | 
could not share the brave labour of the life- 
boat, they shared the sympathy of its heroic | 
men. And when the lifeboat was sighted | 
coming round the coast a great shout of joy 
burst from the entire crowd. Louder and | 
louder it rose, as, peering into the distance, 
the people discovered that there were saved 
people on board. But when the boat swept 
into the harbour, and it became known that 
every man of the wrecked crew had been 
saved, and when the very men, one by one, 
rescued from near death, stepped ashore, 
shouting could no longer express the joy 
that was felt. Many burst into tears, others 
seized the strangers and embraced them as 
if they had been sons and brothers. 

It was the joy of angels, the joy that is in 
the presence of God over the saving of the 
lost. And a beautiful thing in this joy is, 
that the greater the deliverance has been, the 
higher and gladsomer is the joy. It is very 
high when sailors are saved from a wrecked 
ship; but it is as high as heaven when the 
salvation is from a wrecked life. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening ys : “There is a green hill far away.” 


sson : Mark vii. 24—37 

Last Sunday evening I told you of joy 
which rises in the hearts of the angels when 
the lost are saved. But fully :to know the 
greatness of this joy I must now tell you how 
it works, and how high it rises, when people 
are saved who did not know they were lost. 
There are whole tribes of lost people who do 
not know they are lost, and whe do not want 
to be saved, just because they do not know 
they are lost. They are worse, far worse 
than sailors on wrecked ships, only they do 





not feel the worseness. 





Far away from this, near the southernmost 
point of South America, is a land called 
Terra del Fuego, and the people who lived 
in that land fifty years ago were in this very 
ease. They were lost and did not know they 
were lost. About that time they were visited 
by a young man called Charles Darwin, who 
had seen many lands and many tribes, and 
he said they were the poorest, the most 
miserable, the least like human beings of any 
he had seen. “Poor wretches!” he called 
them. They had neither houses to live in 
nor clothes to wear ; their speech was more 
like the cries of birds and beasts than the 
speech of human beings. They seemed to 
him to be without thought of almost any 
kind. Never, surely, was a people more lost 
than these. They had lost the likeness of 
God, in which God had made man; they 
had lost knowledge of God; church and 
school and home were lost. Instead of clothes 
they daubed themselves over with white 
paint. They were more like beasts of the 
field than men and women. But now to 
this race, which had- lost the very memory 
of better or other times, and was itself lost 
in ignorance and beast-like ways, a way of 
salvation was opened up through the mercy 
of God. And here is the story of their 
salvation, as it was told a few days since 
by Dr. Parker at a great Church meeting 
in Hanley. There was found in the city of 
Bristol, between two bridges, a poor infant, 
thrown out there to perish. He was found 
on St. Thomas’s Day. Because he was 
found between the bridges he was called 
Bridges for surname, and because he was 
found on St. Thomas’s Day he was called 
Thomas for Christian name. And by-and-by 
this deserted child became the Rev. Thomas 
Bridges, and set his heart on going out into 
the heathen world to save souls. And to this 
very land of Terra del Fuego, of which I have 
been speaking, he was sent. He listened to 
the strange speech of the wretched people ; 
he caught the tones; he compared one with 
another; he made an alphabet of them. 
Then he made the letters into words; he 
wrote them down; he came to understand 
their speech, came to be able to speak to 
them. He told them the story of the love 
of God, told them all about Jesus. He trans- 
lated the Gospels into their language, and 
taught them to read them for themselves. 
Through his ministry they were lifted up 
out of their poor, wretched, lost condition. 
A new life entered into them; they became 
human beings again; they became Christian 
worshippers ; they built houses and dwelt in 
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them ; they were clothed and in their right 
mind. And it could be truly said of them 
as of the prodigal in the parable, they were 
dead, and came to life again ; they were lost, 
and were found. 

When Charles Darwin heard of the change, 
something of the joy which angels feel entered | 
into his heart, and he sent a gift of money to 
the society which had sent Mr. Bridges out. | 
Every lover of mankind must have felt in the 
same way. Over that work the angels in 
the presence of God, let us be sure, had a 
great joy. 

Now I will tell you why I have spoken to 
you this evening about the joy of the angels. 
It is because this is a joy which God wishes 
you to share. It is really the joy of God; 
it is joy in the presence of the angels ; God’s 
joy first, then the joy of the angels. And it 
is this joy which God is offering to His chil- 
dren when He invites them to take an interest 
and a part in the work of missions to the 
heathen, in the helping of the poor, and in 
the saving of the souls of the lost. 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening ape: “ Oh, what can little hands do?” 
m: Matt. xxv. 1—13, 


Very fair to see, as you sit before me this 
evening, row behind row, in this beautiful 





room, are your shapely bodies, your faces 


glowing with health, your eyes gleaming | 


with life. 

Very wonderful to think of is that some- 
thing within you which no eye can see, which 
listens to the words I am speaking, and under- 
stands the thoughts that are passing from my 
mind to yours 





But more wonderful still and more fair is 
that other something which listens to God 
and understands His thoughts ; which catches 
the light that comes from His face and 
makes it a light in your lives. 

This other something is what the Bible 
calls, “The candle of the Lord.” It is 
given to every one. It is shining in your 
hearts now, in some brightly, in some 
less brightly. I have seen its light many 
a time in the happy gleam of a child’s eye. 
If I knew you, as you are known in your 
homes, I might see it in your words and 
deeds. It is the lamp or torch of God within 
your hearts. It is one of God’s greatest 
gifts. It is a light to give light to you on 
the way to heaven. It is a light God expects 
you to bring still burning when at last you 
come into His presence. 

In that city of Athens where Paul saw the 
altar to the unknown God, it was once, in 
the old days, the custom to have games in 
honour of their gods and heroes. Among 
the games that were held was the race of the 
torch-bearers. Each runner received a lighted 
torch at the beginning of the race, and the 
runner who came first to the goal with his 
torch burning received the prize. 

This race was held in honour of Pro- 
metheus, a hero of whom Athens and other 
cities in the old time were justly proud. He 
was the likest to Christ of any of their heroes, 
and he did a service to man that was only 
second to Christ’s, It was he who first brought 
fire to men. The people then living believed, 
that in his love and pity he went up to heaven 
and carried away the fire and brought it 
down tothem. It was one of the greatest 
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Winter was 


Siedhdasioan any i conta do. 
made less wintry. Darkness was shut out 


of the home. Hearthstones were laid. Log- 
fires were kindled. The labourers coming 
in from the fields cold and hungry had a 
warm place to come to, and food well cooked. 
And in the long winter evenings the family 
gathered about the fireside, and mothers 
spun, and daughters knitted, and little boys 
watched the shadows flickering on the wall, 
or listened to the stories that were told till 
it was time to go to bed. 

No wonder ~ people held torch races in 


honour of the hero who gave them blessings | eyes 


like these. The race itself was a splendid | 
sight. The winning-post was in the city; 
the starting-place a mile and half distant, 
among the groves of olive and cypress, where | 
the great Plato kept his school. It was | 
night when the runners started. How their 
torches must have flared in the night air as 
they came rushing up the hill! 


How sad 


“The angels of God visited them in their 
dreams.” Those young hearts were touched 
with the feeling of the nearness and good- 
ness of God. I have heard them sing the 
twenty-third Psalm with voices filled with j joy. 
And I have seen the tears running down 
their cheeks when the story of the Cross was 
told in their hearing. 

Many of those young runners have long 
since finished their race. I have watched 
the careers of some through all the years of 
their life. I have seen the light burning in 
their words, in their deeds, in their very 
I have watched them at their tasks, 
when they looked to me like the servants of 
‘the Lord mentioned in the Gospel, whose 
loins were girded, and whose lights were 
burning. I have seen among them saintly 
runners who came to the goal of their life, 
| their outward strength all spent, but their 
inner light freshly burning. 

Ah! and I have also seen some of them 


for the runners whose torches flickered out ! | coming to the end of their day whose lights had 


How joyous for the swift, strong youth who | 
came first to the goal with his torch still | 


burning ! 

The days when this race was run are long 
since past. The nations who kept it up are 
dead and gone. 
race, only grander, we are still called by 
God. We are called to run with patience 
the race that is set before us. 
is a kind of race; and every one born has to 
be arunner init. I have seen this grander 
race, I have seen the runners, but in other 
cities than Athens and with other torches 
than those the Athenian runners bore. I 
know men and women in this very land 
who are running it, and striving to keep their 
torches burning as they run. I know boys 
and girls who have begun to run it. I am 
sure there are some of these here this even- 
ing. It is toencourage you in this race, and 
to help you to keep your torches burning to 
the end, that I am speaking to you now. 

I sometimes look back upon the years of 
my childhood. As often as I do so,I see 
again the bright young faces which were 
around me then. Bright faces, bright lives, 
eager young spirits, preparing, although they 
knew it not, to run this very race. 

I can say truly of many of those com- 
panions, that the candle of the Lord, the 
torch for God’s runner, had begun to shine 
in their hearts. They were believers in God, 
in heaven, in the resurrection of the dead. 
They knew the story of Jesus, they believed 
in His love. Happy hearts! Happy children! 
I can say of them as I recall their forms, 


But to something like that | darkness. 





ceased to burn for years, and who had to lie 
down in the darkness they brought on them- 
| selves. I recall one who finished his race 

before he was twenty, and another who went 

on till forty, and both coming to the end in 
Not one ray of the early faith or 
joy in God burning! All the light of the 


} soul gone clean out through evil thoughts 
Our very life | 


and ways! 

Dear boys and girls, you are just setting 
out in this race, your torches are fresh and 
bright and brightly burning. God has kindled 
the light of the knowledge of His love in 
your hearts. That is His torch. Do you 
think it can be anything but a sorrow to 
Him, if any of you, if even a single one of 
you, should come into His presence at the 
end with this light of love gone out? He is 
very earnest in wishing that you try all you 
can by His help to keep the light burning. 
And I think it must have been for girls, 
as young as some of you, that the Saviour 
told the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins. He would have you all to be 
wise; to have your lamps trimmed and 
burning; and to come in with Him to 
the wedding feast. And do you know, 
dear girls, what that means? It does not 
mean coming in with Him when you die. 
It means coming in now—now while you 
are young and strong and happy — into 
His life and joy, into His fellowship and 
truth. 

But for this evening I must end. I have 
some stories of the torch race which seme 








evening soon I shall hope to tell. 
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CHAPTER I.—“’TWAS ALL ALONG O” BABY.” 


'PXHREE o’clock on Sunday aftezioon, Sun- 

day-school just over, and the bell on the 
prayer-desk ringing the children out to after- 
noon service at the little Mission Church— 
down amongst the wharves and narrow places 
close to the Thames,—where a very poor 
congregation, consisting chiefly of lighter- 
men and river-side toilers and their families, 


assembled on Sundays and holy days to hear | 


the Gospel of Christ preached, and to be 


taught of that beautiful River—so unlike the | 


one they toiléd upon,—free from all pollution 
and stain, and a great city’s defilement, ‘that 
flows by the throne of God.’ The children 
attending this Sunday-school were clearly 
very poor little ones. Children poorly clad 
and poorly fed, who would be glad most 
likely of the shabbiest cast-off clothes, and 
for ‘halfpenny dinners,’ and anything else 
they could get. They were sorry when the 
school bell rang this afternoon, it was all so 
cold and dark outside, being gloomy Novem- 
ber weather, and St. Peter’s schoolroom, with 
its bright fire and gas-lights, was the nicest 
place they knew in winter. At home there 
was often no fire and no light, not even a 
farthing ‘dip,’ to cast a cheering ray across 
garret or cellar. Their little pinched, red 
noses and chilblained hands and feet showed 
how sharply these river-side children suffered 


from scant food and fuel in the bitter Novem- | 


ber cold. 
tion than usual on this particular Sunday 
afternoon when the bell rang and the classes 
broke up. ‘Teachers and monitors tried to 
control them, and enforce some order into 
their manner of departure, but the children 


'nod all to themselves. 


There was more noise and commo- | 








pushed, in wild hurry and eagerness to reach 
a certain spot near the door-way, where stood 
2 pretty young lady, smiling and nodding as 
tho children surged round her, shouting and 
calling at the top of their shrill little voices, 
“How d’ye do, Miss Mary?” “Welcome 
back, dear Miss Mary!” as if they were just 
overjoyed at seeing her. 

The pretty young lady was the Vicar’s 
daughter, who had left to be married some 
time ago. So you see she was not ‘ Miss 
Mary’ any longer, but Mrs. Somebody now ; 
but the children did not regard that. And 
she had, returne-L:thig Sunday afternoon, after 
an apseuce of -eighteen months, to have a 
look Ac the old.schoolroom once again, and 
tc meet these rough: little river-side children, 
whom she knew ali by name, and loved so 
much, havizg known and taught them from 
babyhood. 

‘Miss Mary’ had crept in quietly just 


while the last verse of the closing hymn was 


being sung ; but she was quickly recognised, 
and as soon as the breaking-up bell had given 
its first testy little tingle the children’s en- 
thusiasm broke loose, and, in spite of teachers 
and monitors, there they were, scrambling 


'and rushing and crowding around ‘Miss 
| Mary,’ shouting ‘ Welcome!’ till they were 


hoarse. They were not content with merely 
shouting, they wanted ‘Miss Mary’ to 
notice them each individually, and there 
were twenty, and more, little hands out- 
stretched to be shaken, and a dozen others, 
not able to touch her in any other way, 


| were patting her sealskin jacket, hoping she 
| would feel them presently, and give them a 


Amongst those 


'eagerest to be noticed were two neatly 


scrambled over the forms, and hustled and | dressed little girls. evidently sisters, who 
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seemed frantic in their efforts to make ‘Miss brims of their hats half off, their bare toes 


Mary’ see them. They were on the out- 
skirts of the small crowd, and, with all their 
pushing and scrambling and sharp little 
elbow-digs into the sides of their neighbours, 
were unable to get any nearer for some time. 

‘Miss Mary’s’ eyes did rest on them once 
or twice, even at this distance, and she 
nodded ; but the nod was not to their satis- 
faction, there was not hearty recognition in 
it, it was a puzzled nod, and the smaller one 
cried out to her sister at last— 

“T don’t believe she knows us, Poll, 
there! not a bit! She thinks were some 
other children !” 

“And of course she don’t know you!” 
said a pert little school-fellow scornfully, 
turning round close at her side. “ Whod 
ever know pigs if they changed into peacocks 
suddingly, or Thames rats if they came out 
swans!” 

There was a burst of laughter all round. 
The speech, though impolite, was forcible, 
and the two little sisters themselves joined 
in the laughter. There was so much truth 
in the insult they resolved to let it pass. 

The crowd was gradually thinning, aided 
by ‘Miss Mary,’ who had regard to the 
clock. Teachers and monitors were at last 
getting the children into some order, and 
making them file out at the door in proper 
twos; and by-and-by, quite at the last, che 
two little sisters, who had- been ‘ikered 
by their classfellow‘ te “pigs* aud ‘Thames 
rats,’ got close up, and -stood- before’ ‘Miss 
Mary.’ Giving them ‘her band, she looked 
down at them with the puzzled look they 
had noticed before, and it seente? now to 
amuse the children very much. ‘Lhey stood 
smiling and twinkling up into her face as if 
it were the best joke in the world. 

“Don’t you know us, Miss Mary ?” asked 
the elder one, pressing forward. 

“Well, not quite. What are your names, 
children ?” inquired Miss Mary. 

“Why ‘Sooty’ and ‘Smuts’ — we're 
‘Sooty’ and ‘Smuts,’ of course!” cried both 
children in a breath. ‘Now don’t you re- 
member us #” 

A sudden light came over ‘Miss Mary’s’ 
face, a look of great pleasure and wonder- 
ment. The mention of ‘Sooty’ and ‘Smuts’ 
brought up to her recollection a couple of 
children who, eighteen months ago, had been 
the shabbiest and wretchedest and most 
neglected-looking of all the children attend- 
ing St. Peter’s Schools. They used to come 
with their hair unkempt and tangled, their 
clothes hanging in rags about them, the 











showing at the ends of their boots, and their 
faces so disfigured and grimy with the dirt 
and smoke of the river-side, that their class- 
fellows—who were by no means spotless 
themselves—had nicknamed them ‘Sooty’ 
and ‘Smuts.’ And the home of these chil- 
dren ! 

Miss Mary thought of that too. A tene- 
ment in a dark place called Tripe Court, in 
which sometimes the little babies in their 
cradles were attacked by the rats infesting 
the river, and where there seemed no clean- 
liness and no peace and no security for any 
one. Looking down at the children now 
before her, Miss Mary’s blue eyes grew larger 
and larger with surprise. She could scarcely 
believe her own senses. Where were the 
rags ? where was the dirt? where the un- 
kempt hair, and the torn boots, and the 
battered hats of the children she remem- 
bered ? Gone! and in their places these two 
neatly dressed little people, with a good soap 
polish on their faces, and not a rag or a hole 
about them ! 

“*Sooty’ and ‘Smuts,’ the Mites of Tripe 
Court—really?” exclaimed Miss Mary, as 
the delightful truth dawned upon her at last, 
that they were those very same children, only 
changed. 

“Yes, Miss Mary, ‘Sooty’ and ‘Smuts’ 
we are!” cried the children triumphantly ; 
“but we don’t live in Tripe Court any more, 
we lives in Inkerman Lane, and we feeds 
reg’lar every day, and we belongs to the 
Band o’ Hope, and father’s signed the pledge, 
and—and—” They were hustled off at this 
moment with the rest of the children towards 
the door, but they looked back and flung 
the rest of their sentence over their shoulders. 
“And, Miss Mary!” they shouted as they 
disappeared, “ “twas all along o° baby /” 

If it had not been for the sound of the 
Church bells clanging up from the river-side, 
in their hot haste to call on late comers, 
during the last five minutes before service 
commenced, the Vicar’s daughter would have 
detained the two little sisters to hear the 
story I am about to tell you, of how the 
miserable Mite family, of Tripe Court, had 
become prosperous, and how, as ‘Sooty’ 
and ‘Smuts’ had said, “’Twas all along 0’ 
baby !” 

CHAPTER II.—TRIPE COURT. 

EIGHTEEN months ago, in mid-winter, 
at about twelve o’clock one morning, two 


wretched children, girls of about seven and 
nine, might have been seen rushing down 
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Tripe Court at full speed, looking back every |and in their pain, were able to contemplate 
now and then with affrighted faces as if all| with quiet rapture their entrance that soon 
the tigers and wolves in the world were | must be, into that— 

after them. A fog, thick and yellow, like 
a bad-coloured blanket, hung over London, 
especially about the Thames, hiding every- | whose music sometimes seemed to reach them 
thing on its murky waters in impenetrable | in faint sweet echoes, borne through endless 
gloom. One end of the narrow street | vistas of gone years, when through an open 
called Tripe Court opened on to the river, | door or window they heard their children’s 
ard the mud and slime of its banks seemed | children singing the dear familiar hymn on 
not only to cover the uneven footway, but | Sunday afternoons in the mission church of 
to have crept up with the damp and set | St. Peter close by. 

Up from the river a keen, icy wind 
was blowing to-day, making the rags 
that hung on them in the name of 
clothes, to flutter about the two children, 
as, clinging to each other, they ran head- 
long down the court. Their terror was 
evidently from behind. Something was 
at their heels, or they fancied it was, and 
pressing them very closely, for they kept 
glancing back, and ran all the madder 
when they saw it was gaining upon 
them. What could their eyes see in the 
yellow mists—a bull, broken loose, and 
wild from the shambles, tearing after 
them; or, a runaway horse, with fly- 
away mane and snorting nostrils? Yet 
neither of these could it have been, for 
neither bull nor horse could have wedged 
itself in at the doorway or walked up 
the stairs of the house in Tripe Court, 
into which the children at last bolted, 
and they seemed not a whit calmer for 
gaining this shelter than when they were 
outside. Whatever was pursuing them 
could pursue them into their very home 
—it was clear the children felt that. 

Helter-skelter they scrambled 
up the stairs; they were met 
— half-way by a big rat calmly 
descending from the upper 
regions, but that was nothing, 
—rats in Tripe Court were 
their unsavoury hue on the fronts of the | thought little of, unless they got into the 
houses. The houses were tumbled-down, | larders or gnawed the babies. Reaching the 


“Happy land, 
Far, far away,” 








ion : % 








Down the court at full speed. 





rickety dwellings of three stories high, 
crammed with rickety children and rickety 
folk of all ages. One hardly knew which to | 
pity most, the poor little boneless, big-headed 
children who swarmed there, or the poor old 
people with their lumbago, and rheumatics, 
and worn-out bodies and hearts that had 





long ceased to hope for any warmth or com- 
fort on earth. 


Well it was for those aged ones—and the | 
Vicar and the district visitors could have | 


happily pointed you to some here and there 


—who in their dark and draughty corners, | 


first-floor front room, the children burst in 
with the distracted cry, “ Mother! mother! 
he’s coming! he’s coming down the court 
now, as fierce as he can be !” 

The room was clearly a place where 
‘washing was taken in.’ A clothes-line 
hung along the blackened ceiling, on which 
a few tattered and coarse under-garments 


| were hanging out to dry in a sorry sort of 


way, with arms and legs extended, showing 
the great gaps and rents inthem. The air 
was full of steam, and a strong smell of soap- 
suds pervaded it. The wooden floor was 
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ing boards, suggestive of mice and rats, and 
black beetles, and other crawling things, 
which made one wonder how any one could 
settle themselves down to sleep at night in 
Tripe Court. Perhaps no one ever did, at 
least not in this particular room, for where 
were the beds? They were not evident on 
first entering, and the family inhabiting this 
room had no other apartment. They ate, 
drank, and must have slept—if they ever 
wanted to sleep—here. In the general 
muddle and dirt of the place, for it was very 
dirty notwithstanding the presence of soap 
and water, one could see a broken chair or 
two and a table, and a few other articles of 
miserable furniture. A safe, hung up by a 
cord like a bird cage in mid air, was discern- 
ible through the steam and fog in one corner. 
It had once on a time been a wire safe, but 
the wire had long ago been torn off it by the 
pests of these poor dwellings, the rats, and 
now there remained only the wooden frame- 
work, exhibiting to view on every side the 
broken scraps of cheese and bread, and dried 
fish, and what-not that made up the house- 
hold larder. It was a ‘safe’ still in its 
exalted position, so far as the rats and mice 
were concerned, but not as regarded anything 
else. The smoke, and smuts, and blacks of 
the foul river-side got in and covered the 
food, and a thieving hand had only to be 
outstretched to get from it anything it 
wanted. 

In front of the fire, which was the one 
bright spot in the room, a crazy old wicker 
cradle was set. A tattered shawl had been 
thrown over the head to keep the draughts 
out from the little bundle that lay inside. 
At the window, before a large wash-tub, en- 
veloped in steam, a woman was busy wring- 
ing sheets. She turned as the children 
entered, and the impression that one first 
got of her was that she was a stout, bonny 
sort of person, with a very broad chest and 
back, and strong arms, and a healthy red 
face. Looking closer, however, the impres- 
sion faded. In every line of her face, ren- 
dered hot and red from her exertions over 
her tub, there was suffering written. Her 
forehead was crumpled with it, her large, 
dark eyes expressed it, her lips were drawn 
tightly apie by it; she wore, in short, 
the anxious, harassed look of a person goaded 
by some intolerable pain, from which there 
was not an instant’s respite or relief. 

Bridget Mite, for this was the woman’s 
name, the mother of the two fugitive chil- 
dren, had been a sufferer for years from a bad 


| 





oo — 


bare, and there were great holes in the skirt- | leg, such a leg as poor washerwomen and 


others get from standing continually over 
their employment. She had been treated 
for it from time to time at the workhouse 
dispensary, but as rest was what was always 
prescribed for her there, and as rest in her 
miserable circumstances she could not have, 
being, though not a widow, the chief bread- 
winner of the family, her visits to the parish 


| doctor were of little use, and her leg now was 








worse than it had ever been before. At her 
children’s ery—“ Mother, mother, he’s coming, 
he’s coming down the court now, as fierce as 
he can be”—Bridget dropped the sheet she 
was wringing, shook her hands free of water, 
and caught up in her red, smoking arms the 
little bundle out of the cradle. Then she 
said, pushing back the hair from her heated 
forehead with a gesture of great weariness, 
mingled with a slight touch of impatience, 
“ Prepare the bed, children.” 

As if it were a matter of routine they were 
quite accustomed to, the two little girls had 
already flown to a corner of the room, in 
which there was a thing propped upright 
against the wall, and were hauling it down 
with all their might. It turned. out,to be a 
folding-up bedstead. They preparéd it with 
an old mattress and pillow with quickest 
despatch, then, leaving it ready for whoever 
was coming to lie on it, the poor little crea- 
tures, after their struggles, came over and 
stood beside ‘ Mother,’ holding a little bit of 
her gown, and their eyes fixed intently to- 
wards the door. In perfect silence they 
waited a few moments, then their faces grew 
more apprehensive, and they took a firmer 
grip of mother’s gown. A footstep was heard 
underneath the window, next a loud thud 
against the house-door, as if an elbow had 
forced it open, then a voice muttering and 
growling at something, and a sounding blow 
against the wooden stair. 

“That’s the rat,” said Polly, the elder 
child, to her little sister Sue, under her 
breath; “he’s having a whack at that there 
rat we met a-comin’ in.” 

There was another whack, and another, 
and yet another, and the two little sisters, as 
they listened, could not help bursting out 
into an hysterical sort of giggle, for they 
knew the rat was being missed each 
time. 

They did not giggle for long though ; their 
faces quickly re-assumed their terrified ex- 
pression as the game of trying conclusions 
with the rat below was soon given up and 
the tumbling, and bumping, and creaking of 
uncertain footsteps began ascending the stairs. 
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They came nearer and nearer, those footsteps, 
there was a grand tumble and shuffle finally 
on the landing outside, a fumbling at the 
door handle, and then the door burst open 
and the dreaded figure before whom the 
children had fled dismayed, appeared on the 
threshold,—the figure that of all others should 
have brought joy to that home, at whose 
coming there should have been little arms 
outstretched to welcome, little lips put up to 
be kissed, little happy voices shouting 


‘Father!’ and a woman’s heart, whatever | 


her bodily sufferings, made infinitely lighter 
and gladder. For the figure who entered 
only to bring consternation and trouble was 
none other than that of Tom Mite, the father 
of the children and the husband of Bridget. 
Father and husband, he was a disgrace to the 
sacred names. He stumbled in,—a fearful- 
looking object in his drunkenness, his clothes 
covered with mud where he had had a 
tumble, his eyes fearfully bloodshot and 
rolling, his hat crushed in, his hair anyhow, 
and his great fists clenched and held in front 
of him as if he were parrying, or preparing 
to deal a blow. No bear ever looked more 
morose, no bear ever more dangerous. He 
advanced a few steps, pointing at the wall 
straight in front of him, and ‘hallooing’ 
and shouting to an imaginary object, then 
something brought him up short—a wooden 
stool, lying back downwards on the floor, 
with its one legin the air. He looked down 
at it, began swearing at it, and trying to 
smite it with his fists, as he had tried to 
smite the rat on the stair; he found he 
could not hit it any more than the rat; he 
did not stoop low enough; but the stool 
could not do what the rat could—run away; 
it remained, and with a fearful oath the 
wretched man at last kicked it violently with 
his boot and sent it spinning and whirling 
across the boards in the direction of the win- 
dow. Seeing the stool making straight for 
them with its one little dangerous spike, the 
children fled in different directions from their 
mother’s side to avoid it. The next moment 
they heard a cry and a moan, and they saw 
their mother leaning backwards with her face 
whiter than anything else in the room, and 
her eyes closed. They saw what had hap- 
pened: the stool had hit mother, hit her 
on her bad leg. They ran forward to her 
assistance — she clutched at them just as 
she was fainting, and they all fell to the 
ground together, and the man, who should 
have been the first to raise and succour 
them, strode to the bed and lay down to 
snore. 
xXV—5 
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CHAPTER III.—BRIDGET’S RESOLVE. 


Ir it had been on any other occasion, the 
little sisters, Poll and Sue, would probably 
have laughed at their all rolling over to- 
gether, but oh! it was impossible to laugh. 
There was poor baby screaming on the floor, 
where it had rolled when the mother’s arms 
slackened their grasp and let it go ; and there 
was mother lying so perfectly still and white 
on the bare hard boards, making no effort to 
rise,. that a fear stole over them that she 
might be dead. 

They quickly regained their feet. Sue 
picked up the baby, and Poll stooped low 
down over her mother, and called anxiously 
once or twice, “Mother, dear!” There was 
no answer. 

“One of us must go for Mrs. Treeby, or 
else Mrs. Job,” said Sue decisively, rocking 
the baby to and fro. 

“Not Mrs. Treeby—Mrs. Job,” replied 
Poll as decisively. ‘‘ Mother likes her the 
best.” 

The women spoken of were near neigh- 
bours, and both equally kind, but with this 
difference : that the one came in and helped 
quietly in emergencies, without comment, 
and the other came in and helped, but passed 
her remarks, and gave her advice freely upon 
everything. Mrs. Treeby would remark on 
the dirty floor, and insist on scrubbing it 
there and then, whether convenient or other- 
wise. She would wonder that Bridget did 
not set to work and mend the children’s 
clothes, and tidy her room oftener. Did she 
like such rags, and dirt, and disorder? She 
really thought she must, or she would manage 
differently. Then Mrs. Treeby would rate 
away at Tom Mite for his drunkenness, and 
make him angrier than before, and call him 
a brute and other names behind his back to 
Bridget, who of course did not like it. Wives 
never do like to hear their husbands abused 
by others, however bad they may be; at 
least the good wives do not, for there is 
always the remembrance of that solemn vow 
they made once ‘to obey, serve, love, and 
honour’ him, and in their own undaunted 
fidelity they cling to the hope that if not 
possible now, they will be able to do it all 
again one day when Tom, Jack, or Bill 
shall have been won back to the paths of 
holiness and sobriety from which he has 
for a time strayed. 

The other neighbour, Mrs. Job, loved 
cleanliness and order, and sober husbands, 
quite as well as did Mrs. Treeby. She saw 
the dirt and disorder of poor Bridget’s home, 
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the rags of the children, their grimy faces 
which had earned for them at St. Peter's 
Schools the nicknames of ‘Sooty’ and 
‘Smuts.’ She had quite as critical an eye 
for these things as had Mrs. Treeby, but when 
she was called in to help, Mary Job remarked 
on none of them. She made proper allow- 
ances for Bridget, she knew what a sufferer 
she was and how she toiled at that tub for 
bare bread, and how, with that aching, 
throbbing leg of hers, she must have felt after 
her washing was done in the days that she 
must let everything else go just for a few 
minutes’ rest, that she was beyond scrubbing 
floors, or mending 
clothes, or tidying up 
her ‘place,’ and if 
people thought her 
careless and blind to 
it all, well they must. 
It never occurred to 
Mary Job to think 
such a thing, and she 
would have been 
ready to give her 
poor friend, Bridget 
Mite, credit at any 
moment for having 
the same longing and 
aspirations after 
better things that she 
herself felt in her 
own home in Tripe 
Court, though it was 
cleaner than _ the 
Mites’,—those long- 
ings that found ex- 
pression in the hymn 
they sometimes sang 
at the little river-side 
mission church, and 
which brought tears 
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by mother,” said Poll, with her little black 
face looking very pinched and miserable. 
Sue gave up the baby, and ran off. In 
less than three minutes she came running 
back, followed by Mary Job, a thin, spare 
woman, with arms bare to the elbow and 
steaming, as if she, too, had been washing. 
Without a word she knelt down beside 
3ridget, loosened her gown, raised her in 
her arms, and pressed something between her 
lips that she had brought with her in a bottle. 
The little girls stood by, intently watching 
everything that Mrs. Job did. By-and-by 
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to the eyes of so 
many— 


**O for the pearly gates of heaven ; 
O for the golden floor ; 
O for the Sun of Righteousness, 
That setteth never more!” 


And Mary Job never abused Bridget’s hus- 
band, or took him to task for his drunken- 
ness. She knew that the kind, true way of 
helping Bridget was to take things as she 
found them, without passing any remarks or 
proffering advice. So little Poll guessed quite 


rightly when she said mother liked Mrs. | 


Job the best. 
“Which of us shall go ?” asked Sue. 
“ You go, and leave me baby, and I'll stand 








“ You go, and leave me baby.” 


one of mother’s hands moved, aslight colour 
came back into her cheeks and lips, and she 
opened her eyes and looked piteously into 
those-of her friend. 

“ My leg,” she whispered, with a sharp 
stab of pain convulsing her features; “the 
leg of that stool caught against it.” 

She did not say whose foot had hurled it 
towards her. But Mrs. Job knew, for little 
Sue had told her. 

“It’s broke the skin, from the feel of it. 
However shall I get up ?” 

She made an attempt to rise to get into 
the chair Mrs. Job set for her, but the pain 
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and the effort were too much, she would have 
fainted again if she had persevered. 

“Stay where you are, then, till you feel a 
bit stronger,” said her neighbour. “ Polly,— 
oh, no, you’ve got the baby,—Sue I mean, just 
bring the chair round to mother’s back, and 
she can lean against it—so,; and now [ll 
look et the leg; perhaps a wet bandage may 
soothe it, my dear, and draw some o’ the 
sting out.” 

Mrs. Job then proceeded to examine the 
poor limb, and was shocked to find what a 
state it was in. The spike of the stool had 
broken the tight purple skin, and inflicted a 
terrible wound. 

* You must see the doctor for this, that’s 
sure,” said Mrs. Job gravely. 

“Tt won’t be any good. I was at the 
Dispensary last week,” said poor Bridget 
faintly, “and they told me then it was no 
good my coming any more—they couldn't do 
anything more for me as an out-patient.” 

“They wanted you to go into-the In- 
firmary ?” suggested Mrs. Job very gently. 
She was almost afraid of mentioning the 
Infirmary to Bridget, for she knew how for 
the past six months or more, friends had 
been advising her to go in, and how Bridget 
had seemed to resent the bare notion of 
leaving home as almost an insult to her, and 
certainly an impossible thing. Only the very 
last time when Mrs. Treeby had urged it 
upon her, saying it would “serve that 
lout of a husband of hers richly right to 
be left alone, and to have to shift for him- 
self for a little, and she only hoped she’d 
do it,” Poll and Sue heard their mother 
say, “No. I never shall, Mrs. Treeby. I'd 
rather die than go.” 
Mary,’ the Vicar’s daughter, had come the 


hearts misgave them the next moment, for 
mother opened her eyes and said quite 
calmly— 

“They will let me have baby in with me ; 
she’s not weaned yet ; and you'll look after 
the others a bit as far as you can ?” 

“Oh! yes, my dear,” answered Mrs. Job, 
taken aback too at Bridget’s sudden resolu- 
tion, “Tl have a h’eye to them while 
you're in, You're downright sensible, Bridget, 
to make up your mind. Let’s see, what is 
baby’s age ?” 

A thought had struck Mrs. Job which 
made her anxious on the subject. Babies, 
she knew, were not allowed into the In- 
firmary with their mothers after a certain 
age. 

“A twelvemonth old; but I haven't 
weaned her yet,” said the mother, knowing 
what was in her neighbour’s mind. “ And 
Mrs. Blea told me they allowed them in if 
they were not weaned.” 

She spoke as if she were growing faint 
again, and Mrs. Job bade her not to talk 
any more for the present. 

“T'll just run back home now and give my 
children their dinner,” said Mrs. Job to little 
Poll and Sue, who were still looking most 
amazed and frightened at what mother had 
said, “and then I'll come back again with 
some of our stew for mother and you—it'll 
do her good. There don’t seem anything 
preparing.” 

No, there was no saucepan on the fire, no 
signs of dinner coming in the poor room, 


/and when Mrs. Job, after a very short 


And when kind ‘ Miss | 


other day to say ‘farewell’ before her mavr- | 


riage, and had begged Bridget to think of it 


as really the best thing she could do, for all | 


their sakes, she had made the same quiet 
determined answer, 
Mary. I could never leave themall. Id 
rather die first.” So the answer Bridget 


“T never shall, Miss ! 


gave now to Mrs. Job’s half-timid question, | 
“They wanted you to go into the In-| 


firmary ?” surprised the children out of their 
seven senses. 

“ Yes,” she said. 
I shall go now.” 


“They wanted me, and 


Poll and Sue stared at their mother aghast. | 


Had they heard rightly ? Was mother dream- | 


ing? She had closed her eyes—yes, she 
must be dreaming. Such a dreadful thing 
as mother leaving them and going 
could not be true. 


away | 


But their poor little | 


absence, came running back with a bowl full 
of hot stew enough for them all, Poll and 
Sue forgot their trouble a little in satisfying 
the sharp cravings of hunger. But their 
minds were not easier for long. Mother 
could not be persuaded to eat her share, she 
seemed to be busy worrying and thinking 
over something and suffering acute pain, 
which made her close her eyes and moan 
now and then. Presently she said te Mrs. 
Job— 

“Could you go this afternoon, Mary, to 
the House, and see about the order for get- 
ting mein? I'll go as soon as they can take 
me ”—which terrified them afresh. 

Mother then really did mean’ to go into 
the Infirmary. 

“Yes, Pll go off now,” said Mrs. Job, de- 
lighted to see that she was still in the same 
mind. She had fully expected Bridget to 
change it. “They'll want to know your 


age, dear, and where you was born, and how 


long you've been in the parish, and when 
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“ Mother could not be persuaded to eat her share,”’ 


you was married, and how many children | 


you've got, and what your husband is, and 
what his father and mother was, and what 
their father and mother was before them, and 
a whole heap o’ things one doesn’t see the 
reason for.” 

Bridget, from her hard couch on the floor, 
supplied such information as she could to 
her friend to carry to the workhouse autho- 
rities, and then Mrs. Job left, saying she 
would be back as soon as she could. After 





this, Bridget shut her eyes and was very 


quiet, and with the baby clasped in her arms | 


she seemed to sleep a little. Then the 
miserable children began to whisper to each 
other, huddling over the fire. 

“ Whatever shall us do if mother goes and 
leaves us ?” said Sue. 

“ Run away,” said Poll. “J shall! Fancy 
being left without mother to be thumped and 
bumped about by him/” jerking her little 
black thumb backwards towards the bed 
where Tom Mite was sleeping his heavy sleep. 

“Yes, well run away,” assented Sue, as 
if it were quite the best thing to have 
thought of. 


(To be continued.) 





IN NAZARETH’S MARKET-PLACE. 
A Child's Hymn. 


O JESUS, it is good for me, 

In fancy, as a child, to be 
With Thee in Nazareth’s market-place, 
To see Thy lovely boyish grace, 
To see and share in childhood’s days 
Thy pleasant, noble, sinless ways, 
And learn by that young life of Thine 
How childhood’s days may be divine. 


"Tis good to hear Thy youthful voice 
Join with the comrades that rejoice ; 
To hear Thee plead with earnest might 
With hasty boys who turn to fight ; 








‘His child by daily heavenly grace. 


To see Thee very gently bear 

Both wrath and taunt and deed unfair; 
To see Thee brave and kind to all, 

To good, to bad, to great, to small. 


O Jesus, it is good for me 

To spend my childhood’s days with Thee, 
And by companionship divine 

Catch some of those dear ways of Thine, 
That I may share the gentle mind 

Of God, the Father of mankind, 

And be like Thee, in every place, 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


HOME NOTES. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


HERE are some lines of Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
which the prospect of a New Year never fails to 
recall. 


“ Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say.” 
It would be hard indeed to express more simply or 
sincerely the uncertainty and ignorance with which 
we set out on our way. All around us so dark and 
so unknown ;_ such infinite possibilities of shipwreck 
shrouded, and mercifully shrouded, from our view. 
All the perils to which we are exposed as a nation ; 
all the sorrows that may sweep upon our homes; all 
the doubts and temptations that may make havoc in 
our hearts; who could face all this alone in his weak- 
ness without a sense of utter hopelessness and de- 
spair? But happily the helm is not in our hands. 
Now and then, it is true, in our folly and our wilful- 
ness we may snatch at the tiller, and turn aside from 
the true course for a moment, and suffer for it too ; 
but the course will not be of our steering, and 
another Hand will bring us safe into the desired 
haven. What He has in store for us we cannot tell. 
Only this we do know; that not a year passes with- 
out its opportunity of proving in Whom we believe 
and Whom we fear; whether it be the lust, the 
cruelty, and the cowardice of hell, or the purity, the 
love, and the fidelity of heaven. When the hour of 
trial comes may none of us be found wanting! 


ANOTHER BLOW FOR THE “ COPERS.” 


The Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen has struck 
another severe blow at the “ Copers,” those floating 
grog ships which are the ruin and curse of the crews 
of our fishing fleets. These vessels carry, not only 
spirits, but tobacco as well ; and, as their cargo pays 
no duty in English ports, they can sell at such low 
rates that there is a great inducement to sailors to 
buy their tobaceo at sea instead of on land. But 
once on board the grog ship they are tempted to 
drink, and in many cases the good resolutions sin- 
cerely made and honestly kept are all swept away. 
The traders themselves admit that their tobacco 
sales are their chief strength, enabling them to get 
hold of many men whom they could reach in no 
other way. ‘To meet this evil, an attempt was made 
by the Deep-Sea Mission to obtain permission from 
the Customs authorities to take out tobacco duty free, 
a concession already granted to ships bound for long 
voyages. The loss to the revenue would have been 
imperceptible, inasmuch as the tobacco that is now 
sold and bought at sea pays no duty at all; but, in 
spite of this, the authorities refused to grant the per- 
mission required. Every possible effort was made to 
secure the aid of the Custom House, but in vain ; so 





other means had to be taken. The tobacco is bought 
abroad, sold at its cost price, and never brought 
home ; in this way the duty is avoided. In the five 
fleets which have a mission-ship with them, as Mr. 
Mather, the director of the society, points out, ‘ the 
coper’s day is over.” Every one will endorse his 
words when he adds that public sympathy needs to 
be still more deeply stirred, and that the work of 
reform will not be crowned till we see accompanying 
every fleet ‘‘a vessel which is at once a floating 
church, dispensary, library, and temperance hall—a 
veritable anti-coper.” 


BOOKS FOR SAILORS. 


Most of the houses which we happen to know 
might be divided into two great classes ; those that 
are overcrowded with books, and those that have too 
few. In the one case a single table will contain the 
whole library of the family; in the other, books 
stray all over the house and even make their way 
into the attic, carrying with them dust and discom- 
fert. A little searching would bring to light a great 
many volumes and periodicals which have gone out 
of use, and only take up valuable space where they 
are. Clear them out and send them where they will 
be of some service in the world. Put them together 
and forward the parcel to a society like the Associa- 
tion at Plymouth, which supplies bags of literature 
to the innumerable merchant and emigrant ship¢ 
that leave our ports. Last year they distributed 
nearly a thousand bags, and they hope to do the 
same amount of work in this, if they are well backed 
up by their friends. Bibles and hymn-books would 
be specially acceptable, but other literature is always 
welcome as well. Parcels may be forwarded to Miss 
A. Pearse, 5, Bedford Terrace, Plymouth. It is an 
excellent and easy way of doing good. 


THE REV. J. W. HORSLEY ON MORAL REFORM. 


Mr. Horsley’s clear and manly utterance on the 
subject of the Criminal Law Amendment Act ought 
to clear away a great deal of the ignorance and 
prejudice with which the friends of moral reform 
have had to contend during the last few months. 
We have been told again and again in the public press 
that the evidence given in the Armstrong case had 
proved beyond doubt that criminal vice was almost 
unknown in England. Mr. Horsley, who speaks 
with the authority of position and experience as 
chaplain of Clerkenwell prison, maintains that the 
recent revelations only impress upon the conscience 
and intelligence of the nation the facts which he and 
others have been trying to bring home to us for 
years; he objects to the way in which success has 
been won, but the facts, he tells us, are facts, and 
not fiction. Was the Act needed, is another ques- 
tion that we often hear. Let any inquirer notice 
the records of the winter assizes in all parts of the 
country ; he will find the list full of cases under the 
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Act: most of them offences which, in spite of their 


degradation and brutality, could not have been pun- 
ished under the law as it stood till last spring. 





| 


And | be powerless as they are at present, and any change 


the keenest controversy will centre. It is bad for 
laymen, and worse for the clergy, that laymen should 


as for the false charges, of which we heard so much | to increase their authority and influence will enlist 


when the Bill was under discussion, and ‘‘ the black 


mail,” of which we heard even more, hitherto not a | 


single complaint has been made of either one or the 
other. In time even the most bitter opponents of 
the movement will have their eyes opened to the 
truth, and will recognise the good that has been 
done. 


THE CONFERENCE ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The conference at the City Temple was an excel- 
lent idea, and it cannot fail to do good. For what- 
ever may be the ultimate issue of this great contro- 
versy, it is above all things essential that a religious 
question should be discussed in a religious spirit, 
rigorously eschewing rancour, enmity, and malice. 
And when the leaders on both sides can be got 
together to discuss the subject in conference, a purer 
and healthier air takes the place of the feverish and 
heated atmosphere of the party platform, and unfair 
abuse and ungenerous taunts are discarded by com- 
mon consent. Ifwe could discuss and settle all our 
political, social, and religious differences face to fice 
in this way, we should be much more likely to arrive 
at a speedy and satisfactory settlement, with much 


| 





the sympathy of all who care for the religious and 
moral welfare of the country. Jt is to be regretted 


; that the movement should have fallen in such troub- 


lous times; the Irish problem is likely to engross 
the time’and thought of Parliament for a long while 
to come, to the exclusion of other questions, whatever 
their importance. 


LORD COLERIDGE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


Lord Coleridge’s address at the St. Giles’s Mission 
to discharged prisoners has provoked a good deal more 
criticism than the speaker probably anticipated ; but 
when a Chief Justice will propound views so novel 
and so unsound, he cannot complain if protests are 
loud and vigorous. He set out with demanding 
“ oreater leniency in the scale of punishments,” and 
asserts that many “sentenccs do nothing but unmixed 
harm.” It would have been much more accurate to 
say that the scale of penaltics needs revision ; that 
some ofences—for instance, these against propcrty— 


| are punished with ruthless severity, while other and 


less of ill-feeling than often prevails at present. | 


Meantime one thought is suggested by what passed 
at the conference. If opponents can be thus cour- 
teous when they are met together, can they not pre- 
serve the same tone of mutual forbearance and 
charity when they are separated? It ought not to 
be—it is not—impossible. 


CHURCH REFORM. 


It is quite clear that before long we shail sce a 
great movement to secure Church Reform. The 
most loyal and devoted adherents of the Church of 
England are, with a few exceptions, the first to 
recognise that the existing state of things cannot be 
suffered to continue; the champions of Church de- 
fence will, as a rule, be the champions of Church 
Reform. The system of patronage will, of course, 
be the first point of attack, and a determined effort 
will be made to remedy many practical abuses. The 
traffic in livings will be suppressed; the power of 
the Bishop to refuse to institute those who are physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally unfit, will be enlarged ; 
and, what is of more importance, public opinion will 
support the Bishop in using his power. Some 
method also will be devised of giving the parish- 
joners a voice in the appointment of their clergy, 
either by protest or possibly by veto. In fact, we 
may expect changes of the most vital kind in the 
whole organization and system of the Church. The 
Cambridge Memorial from the Heads of Houses and 
the professors, which has attracted a good deal of public 
attention, also advocates the admission of the laity 
to a substantial share in Church government, and it 





will probably be around this special question that { to the moral as well as the religious life of the nation. 


more serious crimes against women and children 
escape with comparative impunity. We need re- 
vision and redistribution much more than reduction. 
Then Lord Coleridge went on to deplore the neces- 
sity which the law imposes upon judges to inflict 
long sentences for petty offences when repeated. The 
offences, he said, may be numerous, but individually 
they are petty still, and to punish them as if they 
were grave crimes produces a sense of injustice and a 
revolt against law and order. There are two facts, 
however, that we must not forget. Firstly, that 
punishment is inflicted not only with purposes of 
retribution and reform, but also in the defence of 
society at large, to protect it against the spread of 
crimes, which would certainly take place if they 
were unpunished. And secondly, that a prolonged 
series of petty offences, in nine cases out of ten, 
means that the offender lacks only the character and 
the intelligence to attempt more aggravated crimes. 
Something too should be said for the people who are 
obliged to suffer from them, the women and the 
children on whom the persistent and uncompro- 
mising offences, like the dropping of water, are for 
ever falling. The bench sees too little of real life, 
and so has a tendency to look at things from a false 
point of view. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


M. PAUL BERT AND INTOLERANCE IN FRANCE. 


M. Paul Bert has for many years been so pro- 
minently associated with those who are hostile to 
religious faith in all its forms, that it is a welcome 
surprise to find him frankly confessing that the sup- 
pression of Protestantism in France by the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes has done serious injury 
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The French correspondent of Evangelical Christendom, 
the magazine of the Evangelical Alliance, publishes 
a passage extracted from one of M. Bert’s recent 
articles which is full of interest for all of us. It is 
only natural that the writer should protest against 
persecution as creating a permanent and legal an- 
tagonism between citizens, by suppressing freedom 
of thought and expression, and so removing one of 
the forces which, however slowly and imperceptibly, 
in the long run do modify even the most iron-bound 
systems and creeds; but when he goes on to point 
out that infallible absolutism generates scepticism 
and intolerant negation, not only in the region of 
faith but in that of thought and of politics as well, he 
strikes a new note which has not been heard among 
those of his school, though observers outside have 
insisted upon the importance and the reality of the 
law. The political schools of France have indeed 
‘borrowed from sectarianism ;’’ each sets itself up 
as a Pope, admitting ‘‘no safety, reason, or honesty 
beyond its pale.’ Catholicism has impressed its 
spirit upon its bitterest foes. Fanaticism breeds 
fanaticism, and intolerance on one side is confronted 
by intolerance on the other. 


THE STATE OF SPAIN. 


It seems as if the misfortunes of unhappy Spain 
are to have noend. One disaster follows close upon 
another; there is no pause or respite of her suffer- 
ings. First there was revolution, accompanied by 
all the horrors of civil war. Then followed earth- 
quake and famine. Afterwards pestilence in two 
successive years swept away the people by thousands 
ata time. And now there is again renewed peril of 
political chaos and commotion. The King’s death is 
a terrible blow to the hopes of all who long to see a 


strong and settled government established in the | 


Jani. He had proved that he was brave both in 
facing physical danger and in opposing the pas- 
sionate folly of the people; and it seemed as if under 
his rule the nation might forget the troubles and con- 


flicts of the past. But now he has passed away, and | 


within a day or two he was followed by Marshal 


Serrano, who has played so important a part in re- | 


cent Spanish history. To losetwo such men at once 
is a sore trial for any nation. ‘There is, however, one 
reason for real thankfulness. The leaders of both 
political parties seem to be acting in a patriotic 
spirit, and the Queen Regent will be supported by 
all the help that they can give her. She is sure to 
need it all. The poor little Queen, only five years 
old now, will have many a stormy time to pass 
through, we fear, and her childhood will not be so 
bright and happy as that of more fortunate children 
who are not born to a throne. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
ARCHDEACON JOHNSON AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The progress of mission-work reveals itself in many 
ways, but those who happened to be present in the 
Senate House at Cambridge on November 12th, when 


the Rev. Henry Johnson was admitted to an hono- 
rary M.A. degree, must have felt that the occasion 
was almost without a parallel. Mr. Johnson, as 
many of our readers may remember, is the native 
Archdeacon in the C.M.S. Churches of the Upper 
Niger; and the distinction conferred upon him by 
the University was not for successes won in England, 
but for the labours of a life devoted to the religious, 
moral, and intellectual elevation of those belonging 
to his own race. ‘The honour was a real one, and it 
had been well earned. All loyal sons of Cambridge 
will rejoice that the University of Martyn and Selwyn 
should have conferred upon a devoted missionary the 
tribute hitherto reserved for soldiers, statesmen, and 
men of science. 


THE MURDER OF WHITE MEN IN NEW GUINEA. 


A great deal has been said about the occasional 
murder of white men in New Guinea, and it has 
been inferred that the influence of missions in the 
island has not been real or deep. This is not the 
view of the late High Commissioner, Sir Peter 
Scratchley, whose death is a loss to the cause of 
civilisation in that part of the world ; for in a recent 
communieation from a member of his staff which he 
himself endorsed, it is emphatically stated that the 
“influence of the missionaries extends over several 
hundred miles of coast, and has brought peace 
amongst a people formerly waging continuous war.” 
Still more distinct and definite are his statements 
about the murder of white men by the islanders. 
He says— 

‘* Tf statistics were composed telling the plain, un- 
varnished truth it would probably be found that 
almost all the murders of white men by natives were 
in retribution for insults or brutality. Case after 
ase has come up in which, after hearing the native 
| side of the question, evidence is f oming that the 
murdered man has outraged or assaulted native 
women, or cheated and robbed the natives in 
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And taking a special case, that of a man named 
| Reed, over whose death a great outcry has been 
raised, he states that the man brought his fate upon 
himself by persisting in his outrages after being 
warned that he would be punished. Here we have 
the plain unvarnished facts. When English law is 
established in the island, and these offences are 
punished as they should be, this rough but effective 
method of redress will be superseded ; but till we 
give them something better, we ean scarcely complain 
of their methods. 


BRIGHTER NEWS FROM TANGANYIKA AND UGANDA. 


After the recent reverses at Uganda and the losses 
at Tanganyika, the friends of the Church and the 
London Missionary Societies will be relieved to hear 
that the prospect in both places has become brighter. 
The latest letters from Uganda say nothing about 
any revival of the persecution, so we may assume 





that for the time, at any rate, the enmity of the 
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priests and the Arabs has spentitsstrength. In fact, 
the Roman Catholic missionaries have returned to 
the ground which they had quitted for a time; an 
incident which Mr. Mackay takes to be a sign of real 
and assured success on the part of those who have 
stood their ground and battled with the storm. 
Besides this, the trial seems to have given strength 
and confidence to the native Christians themselves, 
and at last, after long delays, a Native Council has 
been appointed to aid in attacking the Lubare super- 
stition, one of the most pernicious forces with which 
Christianity has to contend. From Tanganyika, 
Captain Hore writes that all those who still survive 
from the original party are in good health, and that 
the problem of European existence in the climate 
seems to have been solved. There is a girls’ school 
already established and flourishing, and all looks 
bright and hopeful for the future. 


CHRISTIAN GENEROSITY IN CHINA. 


The province of Kwong Tung, of which Canton is 
the capital, has been absolutely devastated by terrible 
floods. The parts of it that are inhabited are mainly 
situated along the banks of rivers kept in their 
channels by high but unsubstantial dykes ; and when 
these frail barriers once give way, the torrent sweeps 
wildly over the country, carrying°ruin and destruc- 
tion in its train. In Kwong Tung, not only were 
houses and homesteads carried away by the flood, 
but the land also was buried under a mass of sand 
which submerged soil and harvest together. Sad as 
the misfortune was for those who had lost their all 
and were left to starve, ‘‘the soul of goodness in 
things evil” was not suffered to pass unobserved. 
Although the district had been notorious for its 
antipathy to Christians and their faith, the little 
band of Christian believers at once determined to 
show that no amount of persecution could impair 
their love and sympathy for those in distress. At 
their first meeting for worship they made a collection 
which amounted to more than one hundred dollars, 
to be expended partly in rice, partly in relieving 
those whose sufferings had been most severe. That 
the lesson might be driven home to the hearts of the 
Chinese, the silver dollars which were thus dis- 
tributed were wrapped up each in a little leaflet con- 
taining an account of the great principles of the 
Christian faith. It is an ingenious way of point- 
ing a moral, but none will doubt its efficacy. 


PAST AND PRESENT IN INDIA. 


The Rev. G. H. Rouse, in a letter to the Baptist 
Missionary Herald, gives a most interesting descrip- 
tion of a visit to Dinagepore, once the home of John 
Thomas, a pioneer of Christianity in India before 
the days of organized missionary effert. He had a 
large indigo factory at the place, and used to preach 
to the natives under a great tree about a hundred 
yards from his home. The indigo vats still remain, 
Mr. Rouse tells us; but the dwelling-house has been 
destroyed and the tree cutdown. But the site is not 





forgotten, and the tradition of the old days is not 
yet extinct. Mr. Rouse and his companions distri- 
buted Testaments and tracts in Bengali to the men 
who had served them as guides, and, not unnaturally, 
their thoughts recurred to the first humble begin- 
nings of the work which they in their turn were 
carrying on. 


“ As we were giving the books away, I thought 
how, about ninety years ago, within the lifetime of 
persons now living, John Thomas had written, not 
many yards off where we were standing, ‘I would 
give a million pounds sterling, if I had it, to see a 
Bengali Bible. O most merciful God, what an ines- 
timable blessing will it be to these millions! The 
angels of heaven will look down upon it to fill their 
mouths with new praises and adoration. Methinks 
all heaven and hell would be moved at the Bible's 
entering such a ceuntry as this. O Lord, send forth 
Thy light and Thy truth.’ This was written but 
ninety years ago, and now we had come with a box- 
ful of Bengali Gospels to the very spot. We were 
but two, but we were representatives of hundreds of 
other Christian workers who are engaged in distri- 
buting Bibles and Scripture portions, not only in 
Bengali, but in a score of different languages, in India, 
selling to the Hindus and Mahommedans hundreds 
of thousands of copies every year. What would not 
Thomas have given to see what we see?” 


And what is true of one country is true of another. 
There is hardly a place in the world where the love 
of Christ is not proclaimed in a way that would 
amaze, as well as delight, Christian hearts of one 
hundred, or even fifty years ago. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


H. W. HOLLAND. 


It is a sad thing to lose a brave man in the very 
hour when the trumpet is sounding for battle, and 
the armies of light and of darkness are being arrayed 


for the fray. Ata time like this, when the Churches 
of Christ are girding up their strength to attack the 
great social evils of the nation, we can ill spare such 
a leader as the Rev. H. W. Holland. To the Wes- 
leyan Churches in particular his comparatively early 
death will be a terrible sorrow. But all good men 
and true everywhere will feel that the loss is theirs 
as well. For Mr. Holland had long since distin- 
guished himself as a pioneer of social and moral 
reform. He made his mark nearly twenty years ago, 
and had his life been spared he would have done 
noble service still in the same great cause. Even 
under the migratory system, which is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the Wesleyan organi- | 
zation, he was able to make his personal influence 
felt in the great towns where he was stationed for a 
time; and when he moved on to new work elsewhere 
he never failed to leave men behind who honoured 
and loved him. He had a wonderful clearness and 
force in his whole nature; he threw his entire | 
strength into all that he undertook ; his devotion to 
the cause of Christ was absolute and intense; he was 
always pressing onwards, his life was ever an ad- | 
vance. 
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I.—SECURITY 
AFFORDED BY THE SOCIETY TO MEMBERS. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed . £8,800,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds . . £1,060,000 


THE Society's Funds and Revenue greatly exceed 
those of any other Life Assurance Office in the 
United Kingdom, and present Security of the highest 
ovder for the fulfilment of all its engagements. 


Il—THE WHOLE PROFIT 
IS DIVIDED AMONG THE POLICYHOLDERS 
in Bonus Additions, computed in the compound form, ic. both on 
Sums Assured and previous Bonuses attaching to the Policy—an 
intermediate Bonus being also added to Claims between Divisions ; 
thus, practically an Annual Division of Profits is made, yielding to 
each Policyholder his equitable share to date of death, in respect of 
every premium paid under the Policy. The following Table shows the 
SUPERIORITY OF THE SOCIETY'S BONUS SYSTEM, 
in its effect on actual payments under Policies of £1000. 























Effect of COMPOUND Bonuses Effect of INTERMEDIATE Bonuses, 

At 345. p. cent per ann, declared Dec. 1880. Accumulated since December 1880. 

Year of |. Bonus on On Sum Excess of || Sum Assured | Intermediate} Total after | vear of 
Entry. Sum Assured | Assured and| Society's || and Bonuses} Bonuses, | payt. of sees Entry. 

only. Bonuses. Bonus. Dec. 1880, | 1881-2885. Premium 

1824 | {119 0 | f£27r 1x | £162 1 |ifasq8 xs | £184 15 |£2733 10 | 1824 
1831 11g 0 245 1% 126 11 || 2309 4 167 8 2476 12 | 1831 
1838 | 119 oO 215 11 96 11 | 2026 19 146 19 2173 18 | 1838 
1845 119 0 187 19 68 19 || 1767 9 128 2 1895 1z | 1845 
1852 11g oO 166 o 47 0 | r56x 1 113 3 1674 4 | 1852 
1860 119 0 145 5 26 5 || 1365 17 99 I 1464 18 | 1860 
1865 119 oO 136 18 1718 | 1287 11 | 93 7 1380 18 | 1865 
1874 119 0 119 0 F | 1119 0 | 81 2 1200 2 | 1874 


























No Bonus is payable if the Life Assured die within the first five years. 


THE SIGNIFICANT FACT BROUGHT OUT 
by these figures ts that the Society's Policies increase in a ratio 
greatly exceeding that in Offices whith may declare as high 
or even a higher rate of Bonus, but on the Original Sum 
assured alone, or which allow no Bonus between Divisions. 
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ITl—LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE INTEREST OF POLICYHOLDERS. 


1. Foreign Travel and Residence. 


Extensive travel and residence is allowed in all cases, and 
almost all Policies on the Lives of persons of 30 years of 
age may be made Whole-World from the first, without 
extra premium, while such as are not become so, with few 
exceptions, after five years. The exceptions are chiefly 
policies on the lives of persons resident in tropical climates at 
the time or within five years of the date of the assurance, and 
of persons engaged in military or seafaring occupations. 


2. Policies cannot Lapse without the knowledge 
of the Policyholder. 


When premiums are not paid within the 30 days allowed, 
policies which bear a clear Surrender Value equal to the 
overdue premiums may be renewed within twelve months 
on payment thereof with a small fine, and are payable should 
death occur within that period, under deduction only of the 
premiums and fine. When policies do not bear such value 
evidence of health may be required before renewal. The 
Society’s practice is to issue during the period repeated 
notices reminding the Member of the position of his Policy. 


3. Total Loss of Premiums paid by the Assured 

is practically impossible 
under the above and following comprehensive arrangements :— 
(1) Loans are granted on policies within a small margin 
of their Surrender Value to assist members to pay premiums, 
or for any other purpose ; (2) After payment of one full year’s 
premium the Policyholder may take the Surrender Value 
of his policy, or (3) a Paid-up Policy of equivalent amount ; 
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{ 
III.—LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 


3. Loss of Premiums practically impossible— Continued. 


and (4) if the policy should lapse, the Directors have 
power to make a gratuitous allowance either of a sum 
equal to the surrender value in cash, or of an equivalent 
Paid-up Policy free of all future ordinary premiums. 


Under such CONDITIONS AND. SAFEGUARDS the Soczety’s 
Policies ave greatly enhanced in value for all purposes of 
Security, Family Provision, and Investment, every contin- 
gency which can be foreseen being provided for as far 
as posstble in this MUTUAL SOCIETY, which ts conducted 
solely in the interests of tts Policyholders. 


BONUS FOR YEAR 1885. 


Policies effected before the close of the Books for 
1885, on which one Annual Premium is paid, will rank, 
at next Division of Profits as at 3lst Dec. 1887, for 


A YEAR’S BONUS OVER LATER ENTRANTS. 


Forms of Proposal and all necessary information may be obtained 
from the Agents or at any of the undermentioned 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY. 


LONDON, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL, S.W. ' 
DUBLIN . . 41 WESTMORELAND ST. BIRMINGHAM 12 BENNETT'S HILL. 
GLASGOW - 114 WEST GEORGE ST. LEEDS . . 21 PARK ROW. 
MANCHESTER 21 ALBERT SQUARE. BRISTOL . . 40 CORN STREET. 
LIVERPOOL . 48 CASTLE STREET. BELFAST . . 2 HIGH STREET. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE . . 12 GREY STREET. 


EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


4, QUEEN STREET PLAcE, E.C. 
AT THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on May 4th, 
1885, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Union) 
presiding, the MANAGING D1rEcTOR read the 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 

1. The THIRTIETH YEAR has been the most prosperous of the Company’s 
existence. 

2. The New Business consists of 2,084 policies assuring £417,666 19s. 1id., 
and yiclding a new Premium Income of £12,365 18s. 11d. 

3. The Business in Force at the end of the year consists of 27,156 Policies 
assuring £5,068,439 15s. 8d., the Annual Premium Income thereon being 
£152,159 Os. 8d. 

4. The Payments under Policies of the year have been Claims and 
Bonuses, £66,982 15s. 2d. under 405 Policies, making the total amount paid 
for Policy Claims and Bonuses from the commencement of the Company, 
£871,216 4s. 8d. under 5,197 Policies. There has also been paid for Policies 
surrendered, £7,909 14s. 6d. 

5. After payment of Claims and Bonuses, Surrenders and Working Expenses, 
the sum of £72,352 12s. 7d. has been added to the Accumulated Fund, 
which now amounts to £1,010,962 Os. 8d. 

The Tenth Triennium of the Company having terminated on the 31st January last, 
the usual valuation of the Policies and investigation of the affairs of the Company 
has taken place, and as the result the Directors recommend that £3,341 3s. 7d., 
being profits arising from non-partticipating business, should be carried over to the 
credit of the Shareholders’ profit account, and that in future 11s. 4d. per share per 
annum be paid in addition to the original interest on each share. 

The Directors also recommend that out of the profits in the Mutual Department 
a reversionary bonus should be allotted on all Policies in the Mutual Department 
effected on or prior to the 31st January, 1884, which shall be in force on the Ist day 
of June next, as follows, viz.,on Policies for the whole term of life effected on or 
ptior tothe 31st day of January, 1882, a reversionary bonus of £3 per cent. on 
the amount of such Policies, except policies effected prior to or on the 31st of 
as 1881, which did not participate in the last division of profits, on such 
ast mentioned Policies, £4 per cent., and on Policies effected between the Ist 
February, 1882, and 31st January, 1883, inclusive, £2 per cent., and on Policies 
effected between the Ist of February, 1883, and the 31st January, 1884, inclusive, 
£1 per cent., and on other Policies effected on or before the 31st January, 1884, 
and entitled to participate, a proportionate bonus to be calculated by the Actuary. 

Those Policyholders who have elected to take their bonuses by reduction of the 
premiums, or by making the Policies payable earlier, will have an equivalent benefit, to 
be calculated by the Actuary. 

The Directors regret that increasing age and infirmities have caused the retirement 
of Mr. George Thomas Dale, asa Member of the Board. They have filled up the 
vacancy, until the Annual Meeting, by the election of Mr. James Clarke, one of the 
Auditors, and have filled up the vacancy in the office of Auditor, thus occasioned, by 
the election of Dr. L. B. White. 

The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist the 
Board in extending the business and beneficial operations of the Company, and if 
they will again help the Board by each introducing at least one Policyholder during 
the Thirty-first year, as everyone easily can, they will sustain the character of the 
Company as one of the best and most profitable Companies in existence. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
LonpoN, April 20th, 1885. 
DEAR Sir,—Having just completed our Annual Audit of the Books and Accounts 
of the British Equitable Assurance Company, we desire to report to the Board of 
Directors ani yourself as Managing Director our sense of the very admirable manner 
in which the Books and the Accounts of the Company are kept, and our entire satis- 
faction with all the details which came under our notice. 
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We think the Policyholders and Proprietors may be glad to ‘know that all the In- 
Me od 0 of the Company were carefully examined by us in detail, every Deed and 
Security passing through our hands, and that we found all of them in perfect order. 

Nor can we refrain from congratulating the Board, yourself, and all interested in the 
undertaking, upon the fact that such a large proportion of the Investments of the 
Company consists of Freehold Ground Rents, the cost price of which, as entered in the 
Books of the Company, has in a large number of cases greatly increased in value, 
leaving as Security a very considerable surplus over the sums set forth in the Accounts, 
an advantage which is growing year by year. In our judgment the affairs of the 
Company at the termination of this its thirtieth year of business, are in a most satis- 
factory position, a fact which we are sure must be specially gratifying to all concerned 
with the Institution, while to the general public the Company rests on such a sound 
and consolidated basis as to give ae of still further healthy progression in the 
future by attracting new and substantial business.—We are, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JAMES CLARKE, ) 
ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, } Auditors. 
WILLIAM P. OLNEY, ) 

To W. SuTTON GOvER, Esq., British Equitable Assurance Company. 

The MANAGING DIRECTOR, WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., then addressed 
the meeting as follows :— 

I have very great pleasure, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to present for the thirtieth 
time, at 30 successive Annual Meetings, what I trust you will believe to be a satis- 
factory Report of the proceedings and position of the Company. 

We received in our Thirtieth year 2,509 proposals for £516,632, and issued 
2,034 Policies for £417,666, or about 81 per cent. of the amount of the pro- 
posals. 

The average amount assured per policy was £205. This showed an increase of 
£9 on the average amount per policy of the preceding year. 

The average amount per Policy of New Business of the 

27th Year was . . £191 | 29th Year was . e — 
28th . . 193 | 30th . 

The New Business of the Thirtieth year, £417,666, is larger tha an m,. a any 
year since the Twenty-fourth year. 

The new Annual Premium Income secured is £12,366, averaging nearly three 
per cent. 

The new business of the Ninth Triennium was 6,107 Policies, assuring £1,214,198 ; 
that of the Tenth 6,201 Policies, assuring £1,229,132; in the six years, 12,808 
Policies, assuring £2,443,330 ; so that we have issued in the last six years Policies 
to the amount of nearly one-half of the business of the Company. 

The new Business of the Thirtieth year exceeds that of the Twenty-ninth year 
by £6,566, while the actual number of Policies is 63 less, making less work for the 
office. 

Of the total amount assured in force only 3 Policies for £4,000 are reassured 
The amount of Premiums in the Balance Sheet is stated after deduction of Re- 
Assurance Premiums. 

Our business consists of the assurance of first-class English lives only. 

We do not gell annuities because it is a business that never pays. 

Nor do we grant half-credit policies, which we look upon as something like a 
delusion. 

The business in force at the end of the Thirtieth Year was as follows :— 


27,156 Policies assuring . ; . £5,068,440 0 0O 
The Annual Premium Income there: yn be ing “ 152,159 O O 
The average amount assured per policy is. ' 1s6.90 0 
The average yearly premiums, per cent. . ‘ 3 0 O 
The average yeatly premium, per policy. 5 12 1 


Supposing a family to consist of eight persons, the 27,156 Policies probably 
represent 2 protection, in case of the death of the assured, of 217,248 persons, a 
population greater, say, than that of Bristol. 

Of the amount of the Death and Matured Claims of the year (including bonuses) 
61°12 per cent. had been received en the Policies. 

The Company has again experieuced a very low rate of mortality. 

The Claims and Bonuses of the year have been as follows :— 

Matured Claims and Bonuses . £15,348 4 5 
Death Claims and Bonuses . 61,684 10 9 





£66,982 15 2 


oa 


This continued low rate of Mortality of the Company is again remarkable. 
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I will take our largest Table—Table A—(Whole Life Mutual) which comprises 
about 72} per cent. of our existing business in number of Policies, and 78 per cent. 
in amount assured. The provision made by our Table for the current Mortality of 
the year, was for 385 Death Claims for £62,596, the actual experience was 22 
Death Claims for £39,198. 

That is to say, we had under that Table 108 deaths fewer than the Company pro- 
vided for and had to pay £23,398 less than was provided for—or putting it into 
percentages, the experience was 67°76 per cent. of number of Death Claims pro- 





vided for. 

In Thirty Years we have paid for Death Claims, Matured Claims 
and Bonuses . ; ‘ : ; ‘ i js i . £871,216 
Surrenders : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ : ; : : 65,803 
£937,019 

Being nearly A MILLION STERLING. 

The Premium Revenue in force is . : : ‘ ; . £152,159 

The Lay-by of the Thirtieth Year was £72,353. That sum was 

invested at an average rate of £4.12s. 2d. per cent., giving new 
interest income of . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ . . . . 3,340 
Interest income of Thirtieth Year . , , ‘ ‘ . ° - 40,351 
£195,850 





Probable revenue of Thirty-first Year nearly . . . : : . £200,000 





Our Surrenders show an increase from £5,175 in the Twenty-ninth Year to 
£7,909 in the Thirtieth Year, say of £2,734, but it must be borne in mind that it 
was a year of great and general commercial distress ; also that the policies showed 
some slight increase of age and value, and that there were more of them in force than 
the year before, 

The percentage to Premiums of Surrenders has increased 1°76, being 5:34 against 
3°58 in the previous year. 

Policies in force at end of Thi:tieth Year 27,156, assuring £5,068,440 
The Annual Premiums thereon ' ‘ Y ‘ ‘ 152,159 

You do not judge a man’s position by what he earns or what he spends, but by 
what he saves. The most important thing for us to know about a Life Company is 
how much it lays by. This annual Lay-by improved at compound interest is the 
fund to meet all its liabilities. 

At the end of the Thirtieth Year the Accumulated Fund 

£1,010, 962. 

Eight years ago, at the end ofthe Twenty-second Year, it amounted to £590,097. 
So that while it took twenty-two years from the commencement of the Company to 
lay by the first half million, in the next eight years the Lay-by was £510,865, 
thus doubling the Accumulated Fund in the eight years. The average Lay-by for the 
eight years was £83,858, the largest Lay-by of any year of the Company has been that 
of the Thirtieth, which was £2,582 more than that of the twenty-eighth year, the 
next largest. 





amounted to 


A PREDICTION FULFILLED. 


We to-day witness the fulfilment of a prophecy made, I trust, in no presumptuous 
spirit many years ago, that by the time the British Equitable Assurance Company 
was thirty years of age the Accumulated Fund would amount to upwards of a 
MILLION STERLING. 

This prophecy was based on a calculation of the elements of progress of the 
Company, living elements existing with undiminished vital forces at this day. 

The Lay-by during the Tenth Triennium has been :— 

28th year . ° ; £69,772 








29th ,, ; : : 65,506 

30th ,, ’ ° : 72,353 

£207,631 

Yearly average . ‘ ; ; ‘ £69,211 


In round numbers, per annum ‘ ’ ; , - £70,000 
The Lay-by of the Ninth Triennium, £178,867. Average. 59,622 
The Lay-by of the Tenth Triennium, £208,632. Average. 69,544 

Increase of annual lay-by £9,922, or nearly £10,000 per annum. 
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The first quarter of the million took sixteen and a-half years to lay by; the second 
quarter of the million, five and a- -half years; the third quarter, four and a-half years; 
and the fourth quarter of the million, three and a-half years; and so we see each 
successive quarter of a million has been laid by in less time than the one before, and 
it seems probable that in less than three years, say by the thirty-third year, we shall 
have a million and a-quarter; by the end of the thirty-sixth year, a million and 
a-half; by the end of the thirty-eighth year, a million and three-quarters, and ten 
years hence, by the end of the fortieth year, Two Millions, that is if the policy of 
adding £400,000 new business a-year is maintained. 

The money is thus invested :-— 


In Freehold Ground Rents . : ‘ . £668,866 

Common Mortgages and other adv: ances on House 
Property " : ; ; ; ; = 185,230 
Government Securi ties ‘ , ‘ . ; : 78,965 
Cash : : : . : : 6,777 
Loans on Compat y’ s Policies. : ; ‘ . 42,331 
These amounts making up. ; . £982,169 





Which I suppose to be as good as cash, and taking the improved value of ground 

- I p . 5 1 > A s > 
rents into consideration, worth a much larger sum than they are set down at in our 
books. To this we must add £20,300 Agents’ Balances, the greater part of which has 
since been collected. Roughly, you may say, grds of the Accumulated Fund are 
invested in Freehold Ground Rents, $th in Mortgages, &c., 73rds per cent. in 


Government Securities, 4th per cent. in loans on Company’s Policies, 2 per 
cent. Agents’ Balances. 
The Government Securities and cash amount to £85,740, realisable in a day, 


and equal to about 1} year’s death claims. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to 15 years’ death claims, without taking into 
account any future premiums. We have 6% years’ premiums in hand. The Accu- 
mulated Fund is equal to 77 per cent. of all net premiums received on all policies 
in force. 

The lay-by of the 30th year has been at the rate of £1,391 a-weck, or £199, 
nearly £200, a-day 

During the last three Trienniums we laid by— 





“In the Triennium ending with the 24th year. £184,622 
Do. do. 27th year . . 178,867 
Do. do, 30th year 208,682 





That is, we have laid by more than one-third of e las 
ifwe take the amount in hand in the latter part « r, Viz 

Times £7,890 

It was doubled during the 3rd year . I ‘ 15,780 

Again ‘ és 2 81,560 

* ; 3 63,120 

a ' 4 126,240 

es ‘ 5 252,480 

‘a és * 6 504,960 

x, 1,009,920 





i bs se 
The actual Accumulated Fund be 


At the end of the 15th year it was . : ‘ £200,983 
30th ‘s : ; 1,010,962 

That is, it is five times as much as it was 15 years since. 
At the end of the roth year it was . ‘ ; £79,667 
‘i a 20th ‘a . : , 400,275 
30th wa . 1,010,962 

Or two and a-half times as much as it was 10 ‘years ago. 
We laid by in the Ten Trienniums of the Company : 


First . ‘ ; « 10,617 Sixth . ; ‘ . £110,180 
Second : ‘ ‘ 12,435 Seventh : : . 128,726 
Third 7 . ‘ 29,556 Eighth ‘ ; = 184,622 

Fourth a ‘ j 66,370 Ninth . ‘ , ; 178,867 
Fifth . ; ‘ 73,005 Tenth . : ; 207, 632 


Thus we have laid by more than a-fifth of a million in the last three years, and 
as the law is for the lay-by of each triennium to be greater than its predecessor, 
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I suppose the Company will have one and a-quaiter millions before it is thirty- 
three years of age. 
The Annual Interest on the Company’s Accumulated Assets was :— 
At the end of the 7th year . . ; ; ‘ £1,079 


s - Me ey « : : : ‘ 2,367 
ms re aa ; ; , ‘ 5,230 
es es ae : ; P : 10,084 
_ a 23rd 4, . , ; ‘ ‘ 21,595 
30th : . . : A 40,549 

And is estimated for the 31s t year ‘ : 43,889 


I think if you take a review of the ages of the offices by the time they have attained 
one million, you will find that we stand very high up in the list. 

The end of our Thirtieth year being likewise the termination of the Tenth Triennium 
of the Company, is, as you know, : an occasion for our stock-taking. The whole 
of the affairs of the Company have been thoroughly ransacked. 

First, your Directors have themselves audited very thoroughly the affairs of the 

Next, the same process has 





Company and gone through the whole of its securities. 
been gone through by your Auditors, who are thoroughly up to their work; and, 
lastly your Actuary has valued the entire liabilities and assets, and his report has 
been presented to you. It appears that valuing the policy liabilities of the Company 
by the English Life Table No. 2, 4 per cent., after reserving the entire loading, the 
amount of. capital standing to the shareholders’ credit, and making full provision for 
all the liabilities of the ‘Company, ‘here remains a surplus of £185,699. 

I must remind — here, that at the last division of profits, out of a surplus of 
£84,000 you divided only £49,000, carrying £30,000 forward and £4,680 to 
Shareholders’ Account. You have now £135,699. This surplus is £51,699 
greater than the surplus declared after the same process of valuation at the last 
division of profits. Of this £3,341 is the profit derived from the non-participating 
business, which, according to the terms of the deed of settlement, has been carried to 
the credit of the shareholders and capitalised, and will add to the interest on the 
shares the sum of 11s. 4d. per annum. 

You must bear in mind that the whole of these capitalised profits which have 
been carried to Reserve Fund, appear as a lial a and form no part of the surp me 

Itis proposed to declare a profit at the rate of a reversionary bonus of £1 | 
cent. per annum on Table A policies, and on other policies in proportion. This 
will leave the average bonus declared on policies for thirty years from the commence- 
ment of the Company, at about £1 3s. per cent. And you also carry forward 
a large surplus to the next division of profits, further to strengthen the financial 
solidity of the Compa 
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SUMMARY. 

At the end of 30 years we have 27,156 Policies in Force; £5,068,440 Assured ; 
£1,010,962 Accumulated Fund; £152,159 Annual Premiums Revenue ; ; £43,691 
Revenue from Interest ; £195,850 Estimated Revenue for our 31st year, in round 
numbers one-fifth of a million. 

We have paid away in Claims and Bonuses £871,216, and for surrenders of 
policies £65,802 

And we have in hand of the total premiums of all | 
gross premiums, or 77 per cent. of net premiums. 

If for 30 years a Company has had in comparison with other offices a lower 
mortality and greater lay-by, it must have a larger Accumulated Fund, and better 
lives assured than the average. And if all the profits go ~~ Policyholders, those 
assured must probably get larger profit than they could elsewhere. 

At the end of 30 years we look back on a progress of gr¢ “a and usefulness unin- 
terrupted, and ever increasing. We have had ten distributions of profits, and on 
two policies for £1,000 on my own life, the added reversionary bonus is no less 
than £352 10s. 

Arrived at mature strength with a trained agency, a proved medical staff, an 
immense connection, and 27,156 Policyholders zealous for the growth, honour, 
and usefulness of the Company, I trust by the blessing of God a great prosperous 
future lies before the Company. 

The social and political aspects of life assurance on training men in thrift, 
temperance, self-denial and unselfishness, and in preventing sloth, waste, 
drunkenness, selfishness and want of natural affection, and in increasing longevity 
by lessening preventable disease, are generally recognised and well-known, as 
also their influence in favour of the maintenance of law and order, checking crime, 
outrage and violence, misery and vice. 

Honoured by public opinion, trusted by the public with its full confidence, adopted 
in practice by our most illustrious men, princes and statesmen, philosophers and 





ties in force 64} per cent. of 
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poets, mercliants and tradesmen, divines and lawyers, life assurance is destined to 
play a great part in the social reformation of mankind, and to make the world 
wiser, better and happier. 

The CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, I ask your indulgence this morning while I propose 
for the fifteenth time, the adoption of the Annual Report of this Company. I do it 
with increasing pleasure every year. The Report that has been presented to you 
already, and the excellent speech which the Managing Director has given to us—as 
he always does—in supplementing it, almost renders unnecessary any formal reference 
by me. The Managing Director has given us a complete survey; mine will be a 
slight glance. In thirty years we have had to report an accession of new business 
averaging £350,000 per annum, so that £1,000 a-day has been assured with us day 
after day, upon the average, for the last thirty years. We have so carefully selected our 
lives that the proportion of claims to premiums has annually averaged 37 percent.; last 
year it was 45 percent., and we have so carefully husbanded our resources that our aver- 
age lay-by has been £30,000, and last year it was £72,000. A rapid glance at the past 
will show the great occasion there is for thankfulness and satisfaction. After retrospec- 
tion let us take a little introspection. What is our present position? What we had 
done in the past would be of very little use to us if our Company was not ina 
sound commercial position. Let us look at the actual position of the Company. 
The Managing Director has gone into the figures so thoroughly that a very 
few words must suffice. We have in amount of policies in force “‘ five millions,” 
spreading over 27,000 policy-hulders—a broad basis. We know very well 
that we can almost predict with accuracy how many of them will die 
in one, two, or three a Our Managing Director would be able to 
tell us if he went into the value, that a good many of those policyholders will be 
alive 50 years hence, and a large number of them will be alive 25 years hence ; that 
they will only die gradually, and therefore the Million of pounds that we have is 
amply sufficient to meet the probable claims. Our Annual Premium income is 

152,000, and our income from Interest £40,000, so that we look forward to an 
income this year very little short of £200,000. We have an Accumulated Fund, as 
you have heard, of over a million, but you will not wonder at my repeating it. - It is 
of course a fact unprecedented in our history, the very turning point in our meeting 
to-day. We have, I say, an Accumulated Fund of 41,010,962. Ihave had great 
pleasure in witnessing the growth of this Company. ‘At the first annual meeting that 
I attended, it was reported that the Accumuls ted Fund amounted to £32,000, ‘and I 
well remember the pleasure with which that fact was announced at the meeting. 
£32,000, considering the age of the Company and the difficulties of starting a new 
Company, was thought tobe a very satisfactory amount. I did not think that day 
that I should live to see the £32,000 multiplied by 32, as it has been, in order to get 
this large sum of £1,000,090 to-day. Is the amount sufficient for safety? Certainly 
it is. All Actuaries agree that safety requires about 33 per cent. of the amount received 
on policies in force to be in possession. Now we have nearly double that ; instead 
of 33 per cent., we have 64} per cent. of the gross premiums received on all policies 
in force. Therefore, ‘‘ ‘ assurance” in this case is made **doubly sure.” One Million 
pounds is a very hard fact, but we hope it will prove a very soft pill ow for our policy- 
holders. Theycan go ta their rest feeling quite assured that if they should be taken 
away, their families will surely have the amount which has been placed in our hands 
for distribution. How is this Million made up? Largely, as the Managing Director 
shews you, by cash and stock immediately available to meet all the claims that may 
arise, but chiefly of ground rents, which are annually increasing in value, and have 
already been disposed of, some of them for something like 30 or 35 years’ purchase, 
while they were purchased at 20 to 25 years, shewin; g that there i isa considerable profit 
from these ground rents, and many of our poli yhold lers may live to see some of these 
investments producing 5 times the amount they do now. Therefore we may 
take it, looking at our present general position, that we have everything to be satisfied 
with, and we can go forward with perfect confidence. Now, I must take a glance at 
the future. We know that the future will involve difficulties, and it will require hard 
work to overcome those difficulties ; we are quite sure of that. There is bad trade. 
I think a little too much is sometimes made of that matter—bad trade, but still 
it is a hindrance to good business. We are therefore quite sure that we shall have 
a good deal of hard work before us in the next year and in future years. Com- 
petition with other offices. will be very strong, and Agents will work very hard. 
The Directors will have to work very hard too. It is not so easy to manage an 
Accumulated Fund of £1,000,000 wisely and well as it was to manage an Accumulated 
Fund of £32,000. One other thing I think we may be certain of, and that is that 
the future must involve a large measure of success. We have overcome difficulties in 
the past, and if the same efforts are put forward in the future, and put forward with 
a better case—for I look upon that 41,000,000 as being a new departure—I am sure 
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we must achieve success. The energy, the patience and the determination shown by 
our Agents and by all in connection with the Company is such that it cannot go without 
its reward. Thirty years ago a band of men met and determined that the “ British 
Equitable” should become a great reality and success. It has become so up to the 
present time and we have not Jost our old confidence. We mean that the future 
shall be as successful as the past, or at any rate we will do our best to bring it about. 
Lam quite sure we are all pledged to do cur best. I am quite sure the Managing 
Director wili do in the future as he has done in the past, that is, he will devote his 
energy, his sagacity and experience in the right direction, so that we may go on 
every year adding an increased amount of business, with a smaller proportion of expense 
and an increasing amount of lay-by. May I make a little digression here about 
the Staff? Some of them have been with us for a large portion of the thirty 
years of our existence, and I have been asked to say this morning, without making 
a definite proposal, that the Board would very much like to be empowered to give 
a bonus to their servants. They have worked very hard. They have had a 
great deal to do with the present prosperity of the Company. They have done their 
work exceedingly well, and I may say the Board think that in some way some recog- 
nition of this should be made, and we should like to take it that you agree to 
the suggestion I am now making. (Applause.) Then the Agents, to whom we owe 
so much for the past history of the Company, have well continued to do their 
best. They will meet with difficulties, but they will overcomethem in due course, 
and I am sure I may predict that they will be even more prosperous than in the past. 
If we do not get the success, if we do not realise all that we hope for, at any rate 
we will determine that we will deserve success. Now I ask you to adopt the Report 
and Balance Sheet which we have read, and that you should, each and all of you, do 
the best you can to makea better Report next year. 

Mr. JAMES CLARKE (Editor and proprietor of Christian World): Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, It gives me a _ great deal of satisfaction to 
be permitted by the kindness of the Vice-Chairman, whose ordinary duty it 
is to second the adoption of the Report, to do so on this occasion. But the 
pleasure is greater, as you may suppose, by the unusual circumstances under which 
we are met, because thirty years seems a good long time, and it is a great event in 
the history of the Company. We feel it to be a long period in the life of an 
individual. It seems to me to be a very considerable period also in the history even 
ofa Life Assurance Company. It is quite sufficient time, as we all know, especially 
from what we have heard, to test the soundness of the foundations on which any 
society stands, and the wisdom of the methods employed in its management. In 
both of these respects the shareholders and policyholders alike of this Company 
have certainly cause for unqualified contentment. All we have todo, therefore, is year 
by year to extend the sphere, and in doing so to consolidate our power. It occurred 
to me to say, and I thought I would put it down in a few words, so that I should not 
occupy time, that in matters of this sort it is never permitted to ‘‘restand be thankful,”’ 
but while thankful we have to press ever on to greater things. A social institution 
may be likened to a tree, which, when it ceases to grow, begins to die, and a suc- 

















ceeding generation may see it cumbering the ground. I assume it to be alike un- 
necessary and undesirable for me to dwell upon the gratifying facts and figures pre- 
sented to us to-day in the Report of the Directors, and made so clear and real to us 
by the statement of the Manager, and in the speech of the Chairman. We shall do 
well to give earnest heed to much that has been said when we see the words in print ; 
and while congratulating ourselves on the business aspect of affairs, it may do us no 
harm to reflect at the same time on the social side of the question, which has always 





seemed to me to be its really important and most attractive side. Life Assurance 
business commends itself to some of us mainly beca of the domestic and moral 
blessings it brings toa community. It has been so often urged as to be now an 
old story—that the head of a family who has insured his life, and has, perhaps to 
make personal sacrifices to keep up his policy, is likely to be in many ways not only 
a better husband and father, but also a far happier man than if this duty had been 





neglected.. I have myself seen this exemplified over and over again, and hence my 
personal interest in the success and development of this and kindred companies—let 
me say especially of this one, because it has fallen to my lot to know more about its 
working than that of any other. The possession of a fairly large Life Policy in the 
British Equitable Office by a man in early or middle life strivmg to make his way 
in the world, but with little to spare from the re of his toil to lay by for his 
family, will frequently be a joy and a solace to him. hen the thought comes over 
the mind of a kind-hearted man, as not infrequently it must, in moments of domes'ic 
tenderness, when his dear wife and children are gathered about him—“ Perhaps 
death will take me from their side all too soon !”—then what an unspeakable comfort 
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must arise from the reflection, if he can make it—‘‘ Well, at all events, they will not 
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be wholly without means to support them in their early days of loss and darkness.” 
The faces of his loved ones will look brighter in his eyes as he remembers his own 
prudent forethought on their behalf, I often wonder how any Christian man, 
depending for a livelihood upon the work of his own hands, or brain, and having 
boys and girls, as well as a wife, and perhaps relatives, looking to him for their-daily 
bread, can possibly be content to neglect, even for a single day, after the subject has 
been considered, the simple duty of insuring his life, as the only means within his 
reach of securing what must often be to hima real and intense desire. We shall 
certainly do well to keep the name and advantages of the British Equitable Assurance 
Company constantly before the eyes of all uninsured persons of our acquaintance, and 
give them no rest till we have induced them to join with us in its membership. Thus 
shall our business become ennobled in our thoughts, and the blessing of the widow and - 
the fatherless will come upon us. Let us remember, too, in these warlike days that— 

The drying of a single tear has more 

Of honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 
Acting in this spirit, and to this end, during the year on which we have now entered, 
we shall not fail to be presented at our next Annual Meeting with a record of greatly 
accelerated progress. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The retiring Director, Mr. W. M. Basden, was re-elected ; Mr. James Clarke wag 
elected a Director, and the Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D.D., was elected an Auditor 
of the Company. 

The Rev. Lewis BoRRETT WHITE, D.D. (Secretary of the Religious Tract Society), 
in thanking the Shareholders for his election, said: Mr. Chairman, I have to acknow- 
ledge gratefully the honour you have done me in electing me to this important and 
responsible post. I must thank you, sir, and also Dr. Underhill, for the extremely kind 
terms in which you have spoken of me. While I hardly conceive, myself, that I am 
deserving of all that has been said, at the same time it is avery pleasant thing to find 
one’s self spoken of by men whose praise is worth having. I cannot speak of services 
which I have rendered to this institution, and I am sure like those who have spokenI 
have no wish to prophesy of the future ; all I can say is that my best attention will be 
given to the duties of the position to which you have appointed me. I will earnestly 
endeavour to fulfil those duties to the utmost of my ability, and I trust that if we should 
meet again you will not feel that you have been wrong in electing me to-day. 

Mr. DAWSON moved and Mr. Hentsch seconded:—‘‘ That during the ensuing year 
the Directors be allowed the additional sum of £1,000, making altogether £3,000, as 
remuneration for their services ; and that the Auditors receive each an additional ten 
guineas, making their remuneration thirty guineas each instead of twenty as before.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The MANAGING DiREcToR: Allow me, sir, to move a resolution which embodies 
a suggestion that you made in your speech, because I should peculiarly like to have 
the pleasure, with your permission, of moving it. It is: ‘‘ That in consideration of 
the large accumulated fund having now passed the Million, the Directors be 
authorised to give their office staff a bonus out of that fund in recognition of their 
services.” I should just like to take the opportunity of saying this, as Managing 
Director: we have had every advantage; we have had the entire confidence of the 
Shareholders ; we have a united Board of Directors, and we have also had in the 
staffan amount of devotion also unexampled. Wherever services were called for, 
whether from the Sub-Manager or any of the heads of departments, or any of the 
clerks throughout, we have been served with alacrity, zeal, and a prompt, accurate, 
able, and wise service. Many of our staff have been with us for nearly thirty years§ 
four or five certainly have been with us from twenty-five to twenty-eight years. It is 
a peculiar pleasure to me to submit the resolution which I now move to the Meetings 

Mr. W. SMITH seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The MANAGING DrreEcTor: I think the Chairman omitted to return thanks fory 
the vote of thanks to the Directors. I will do that with great pleasure, if the 
Chairman will allow me. Iam sure it is a very great satisfaction to the Board tog 
receive that vote of thanks. he Chairman alluded to one thing this morningy 
which teaches us a lesson, namely, that there are only two men living who werés 


connected with the Company at the time of its foundation. I suggested the foundation 
of the Company. 


Mr. Henry Gover was present on that occasion, and I think we are 

the only survivors. I do not refer to my friend, Mr. Dale, who has so wisely and s@ 

faithfully served the Company, and who did it immense service for thirty years, and 

with whom in parting we feel that we are parting with a very old friend indeed. 
After the usual vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting terminated. 





N.B.—No payment made to any agent or other person will be deemed a payment made to or for the Company 
the party making such payment obtain a receipt, signed by the Manager or Sub-Manager for the same 
500, c00o—5—85. 
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HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from 

its judicious management in the past, and from the ample 

reserves that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able 

to anticipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent 
augmentation of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 


The following figures show the progress of the Company in these 

respects :— 

In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, 
was equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 

In 1882 to 36 per cent. ot the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 

In 1884 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto ; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 





In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . . . . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 ‘ ‘ee isi 




















PRINTERS: ©. @ B. LAYTUN, LUNDON. 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company. 





CO): these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage cf the premiums 


paid during the two quinquenniums :— 
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$077 <.... From 12° te 22°/, 
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according to the age of the Assured at entry, 
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The principle upon which the surplus is distributed has always com- 
mended itself to the Board as the most equitable way of dividing the 
quinquennial surplus; each Policy-holder having an amount in cash 
allotted to him in proportion to the excess of premiums contributed 
during the given period, and being at liberty on the occasion of each 
division either to receive the amount so allotted at once; or to have it 
converted into a Reversionary Bonus payable with the sum assured, or 
applied in reduction of the annual premium; as he may deem most 


advantageous to himself, and irrespective of age or condition of health. 


In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 


Bonus. 


During the past thirty-seven years the 


Company has paid in Claims. . £7,872,396 


And divided Bonuses amongst the 
Assured (exclusive of those taken 
in reduction of premium) amount- 
ae 


Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 
provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 


the meantime. 


The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Financial Position of the Company on the 8ist Ranke: 4 1884, 
£7,602,497 





Sums Assured and Bonus 


Total Funds [including paid-up Capital 
of £167,867] £2,973,945 


[Being just 40 per cent. of ihe Sums ieiiiiih and Bonus.] 
Subscribed Capital £1,500,000 
Annual Income £347,179 
Net New Premiums in 1884 £10,876 


The Expenses of Management are “Tess than 5 per cent. of the 
lsd income, 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS POR ASSURANCE OF £100 aN A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 


OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 
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Eagle $nsurance Company. 





Directors. 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., CHarrmMan. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Depury-CHArIRMAN. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esa. 
THE RIGHT Hon. SIR WILLIAM HART DYKE, Barrt., M.P. 
THE RicHT Hon. SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, Bart., K.C.M.G. 
THE Hon. THOS. F. FREMANTLE, M.P. 
RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esa. 
HENRY PAULL, Esa. 
HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
COLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esoa., M.A., F.LA. 





REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS. 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 











Ast 5 years. Remainder i Ist 5 years. | Remainder 
are | of Life. | a | of Life. 


WITHOUT j tl | WITHOUT + 
PROFITS. | WITH PROFITS. PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 


ae i. a er 
36 I ¥2 
37 1 13 
38 I 14 
39 I 15 
40 I 16 
41 I 17 
42 1 19 
43 2 0 
44 2 2 
45 3 
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Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had, 
or will be sent, Post-free, on application at the Office, 


or to any of the Company’s Agents. 




















GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
YORKSHIRE. RELISH. 


‘JHE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL’S ECC POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


COODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 
Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








ror 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


_ HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, ¢§ CO., LEEDS, 
Excl st fi he: ill be ted 
wilh a valuable book of 100 pages’ Wound in cloth, and fully 


illustrated, called, “‘Goop Tuas,” Mapz, Sam, anp Dowz, ror 
Every Hour axp Hovsenotp. 


Please mention this Magazine. 





puns BY MESSRS. HATCHARD. 


CHILD. 
the boredom, a of. * The Atelier du I du Lys,” &c. 
oe Browne. . Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
a ‘te HE ,,and Other Stories, 
Rarity, Author of “ Phosb@s Fortune,” &c. 
y Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
mt OW 3 BATTALION, and, Other & Stories. 
= Mary E. Huutan. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 
With Frontispiece by Atrce M. CHaMBens. 

“These stories entitle the Author to a place in the first rank 
among writers for children. It is a long time since we read any- 
rea better of their kind.” — Academy. 

Ax» NG. THE CARBONARI. 
he Adventtres of Peyton Phelps with the Secret Society. 
A Book for Boys. By Grace Srespina. 
Small crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 
cas ys A AND ‘ASPHODEL, and other Stories. 
all crown 8vo, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 
SPIN AND POGIE, 
Ismay Tuorw, Author of “ Pinafore Days,” &c. 
acon re 8vo, Mlustrated by T. Pym. 2s: 6d. 
OOK OF COMMON PRAYER FOR CHILDREN. 


Arranged as read in Churches, with Texts and _ Proverbs, and 
Illustrated with Photographs. 2imo, in various bindings, 
from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Peep of Day.” ~ 
1; STREAKS OF LIGHT. 
64th Thousand. 52 Illustrations. is, 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 
2. LINE UPON LINE. Two Parts. 
I. 872nd ‘Thousand. 30 Illus, ‘od., 1s, 4d., 28..6d., 83. 
pat II. 246th Thousand. 30 Illus, 9d., 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 
3. EREGEPT t UPON JRECEPT. 














THE 


GREAT REMEDY 


For HEADACHE, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, 
CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, LOW 
SPIRITS, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH COLDS. 
Prevents and Quickly Relieves or Cures the worst form 
of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
PRICKLY HEAT, SMALL-POX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE 
or SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other altered 
CONDITIONS of the BLOOD. 


48th ustrations. 
4. APOSTLES 1 PREACHING TOT EWS AN AND D GENTILES, 
5. LINES LEFT OUT. 
Thousand. 28 Iilustrations. vy 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 
27t. Ty TODA 
7. THE CAPTIVITY ( OF JU 
“1s. 64., 28. 64d., 3s. 
8. MORE ABOUT JE 
Thousand. 26 Illustrations. 1s. 4d., 
been sold. Full List on application. 
HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
The fever had obtained a strong holdonme. Ina few days I was 
quite well.”—Eztract from Letter of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly 
to LAM PLOUGI'S. PYRETIC SALINE, Effervescing and Taste- 
less. See abundant 
suchas no other SALINE orSALT can show. 
Sold by all Chemists in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., & 21s. each. 


17th Thousand. 27 Dlustrations. 1s 
6. KINGS bt OF sRATL AND JUDA 
1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 8s, 
13th Thousand. 27 asratons 
mae - Million and a Half Copies of this Suthers 8 Works have 
‘SAVED MY LIFE; 
Correspondent of the MancurstTerR GUARDIAN in Albania, referring 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


LAMPLOUGHS PYRETIC SALINE. 





Is.l2d.2s9d. 


OW ix: 4s.6d. &lls, 
CHLORODYNE 


* ‘Renowned for Coughs, Asthma, a Consump- 


ark 3 Ne LobENGEs t 
Bri ont ipaeene, ee rr co. Por 


“es an waged S AND SUsUBES, 
A. P. TOWLE, 7 Back Piccadilly MANCHESTER. 


FIVE COLD MEDALS 


ORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD 


.,24., 


ges. 


POWDER. 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d 
6d., and ls. Packa 


BORWICK’S CUST 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonpon, E.C. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications fur PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
LIST, containing 250 phar se illustrating 
the most b ble styles of 
Costume for the weer of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, and Ladies, 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ai- 
dress in the United Kingdom. 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs, 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen's ani 
og Clothing (made to measure or ready 

for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every 4 ion and 
= for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies’ 
Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c.° . 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House, 
6 & 67, LUDG4tTE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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GRareruL—comronrina, 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists 





THE NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE ARRIVED. 





— 
uality, are supplied ut tue 


tue B heat 
ied carriage paid to all parts. 


wibclesaia Price, Are f 
Ib, wens “z" panei and contrast with any 
diher. BLETS DAL 


Street, 
IVER POOL. 





“Gives a mirror-like surface hg pe grate, and for cleanin 
oie lena i ite RL all others.”—Vite Ladys aa EE terial. 


JAMES 


DOME. 
BLACK LEAD » 


M sea in the Royal Household. 


JAMSS & SONS, Sole Makers, PL 








TABLETS 1/- EACH. 


Larger sizes 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 


Pears cap} 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY 


Specially Prepared for the delicate skin of Ladies and Children and othe 
sensitive to the weather, winter or summer, 
REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented. 
WAAANMAAAAAARRRRA]nnnnnnrye 


The 2s. 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of B 


A smaller Tablet (unscented ) is sold at 64., but insist on having PEARS’, as vilely-injurious imitations are often substituted for extra 





wider. 
ter— 


Wa 


DRY SOAP, in fine 
. Lathers freely in Hard 
Packets, 14. and upwards, 


e, 
Cold Water—Soft Water—Ho 


Solubl 
ater. 
Use it E 


Refuse imitations.—Ji gist upon Hudson's. 
= 


w\ For Clothes, Linen 
ucepans, and ali 


ie Washing. * 





| 


WARNING! 


When you ask fo! 


Reckitts 
Blue 


See that you get it 
As bad Qualities are often substitut: 





4 


D COMPANY, LIMITED, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


a we nea ddiomeanamemane 


A ETS A RN et ee 





